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Message 


m  the  President 


Dear  PC  Family, 

Springtime  on  any  college  campus  is  magical.  At  Presbyterian  College  the  energy  and  beauty  of  it  all  takes  your 
breath  away.  It  starts  with  spring  break  and  ends  with  commencement.  Frisbee  on  the  West  Plaza;  Dean  Thompson's 
English  class  meeting  on  the  front  steps  of  Neville;  baseball  games  and  tennis  matches;  slow  walks  with  a  special 
person;  Spring  Fling;  and  a  host  of  other  memorable  events  are  hallmarks  of  this  time. 

In  this  issue  ot  the  PC  Magazine,  we  give  you  a  flavor  of  this  magical  period  with  glimpses  of  Service  Day,  the 
Arnold  Symposium,  and  Commencement  Weekend.  This  is  also  a  bittersweet  season  of  the  year  as  we  say  goodbye 
to  valued  colleagues:  students  who  graduate  and  leaders  who  retire.  Foremost  among  these  is  Dr.  J.  David  Gillespie, 
who  has  served  with  distinction  for  eight  years  as  our  vice  president  tor  academic  affairs  and  dean  of  the  faculty. 
He  steps  down  from  this  post  to  return  to  the  classroom  and  will  retire  in  the  spring  of  2006.  Dr.  Gillespie  is  one 
of  the  finest  academic  leaders  in  America  and  has  made  a  significant  difference  in  the  quality  of  PC's  faculty  and 
academic  program.  However,  he  is  first  and  foremost  a  teacher  and  a  scholar  of  national  significance  on  the  role 
third  parties  play  in  our  political  system.  He  joined  our  faculty  in  1 974  and  has  been  central  to  building  our  political 
science  major  into  one  of  our  finest  programs.  I  cherish  his  clear  mind,  contagious  humor,  and  deep  commitment 
to  the  central  values  of  PC. 

All  in  the  PC  Family  know  how  a  sojourn  at  PC  refocuses  one's  lite  on  using  God  given  talents  to  serve  others. 
We  share  a  story  of  a  PC  mom  and  her  PC  son  traveling  to  Myanmar  for  the  sake  of  service.  This  is  a  wonderful 
story  and  captures  what  is  at  the  heart  of  being  a  Blue  Hose. 

As  always,  I  invite  you  to  return  to  campus  to  reconnect  with  this  special  place  and  to  experience  once  again 
the  magic  and  power  of  it  all. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mr 


An  V.  Griffith 
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A  Family's  Heart  For  Healing  14 

Answering  a  call  to  put  their  college's  motto,  Dum 
Vivimus  Servimus,  into  action,  Marianne  Lassiter  72 
and  her  son,  Dr.  Rich  Lassiter  '98,  traveled  to  Myanmar 
in  Asia  to  help  and  to  heal. 


Sailing  the  Seven  Seas   16 

Yo,  ho,  ho,  and  a  boatload  of  Blue  Hose!  Randy  Randall 
and  a  group  of  alumni,  staff,  and  friends  set  sail  in 
January  on  a  PC  Tours  voyage  to  the  Caribbean.  Read 
about  their  adventures  from  Mexico  to  Key  West. 


Executive  Orders  20 

America  hasn't  put  a  Blue  Hose  in  the  White  House 
as  president...  yet.  But  a  group  of  young  PC  alumni 
have  served  the  executive  branch  of  government  and 
left  their  own  impressions  on  the  nation's  capital. 


A  Teaching  Evolution  26 

Discover  the  ABCs  of  Presbyterian  College's  new 
PC4  curriculum  -  a  blueprint  for  liberal  learning 
designed  and  destined  to  engage  students  in  their 
lifetime  quests  for  answers. 


Pomp  and  Bagpipes  2 

Presbyterian  College  closed  its  125th  academic 
year  on  May  7. 

External  Relations  3 

Jeff  McNeill  will  join  the  PC  administration  on  July 
1  as  part  of  an  administrative  reorganization. 

A  Job  Well  Done  4 

Dr.  Dave  Gillespie  steps  down  on  June  30  as  vice 
president  for  academic  affairs,  but  he  plans  to 
end  his  PC  career  where  he  loved  it  most  -  in  the 
classroom. 

Professor  of  the  Year  6 

Teacher,  mentor,  and  author  Norman  Scarborough 
adds  a  new  title  to  his  collection. 

A  True  Leader  7 

Capt.  Rob  Clapper  has  helped  rebuild  the  Scottish 
Highlander  Battalion.  He  also  is  among  27  officers 
recognized  this  year  by  the  U.S.  Army  with  the 
General  Douglas  MacArthur  Leadership  Award. 

Arnold  Symposium  8 

Guests  ranging  from  Jesse  Jackson  to  J.C.  Watts 
visits  PC  this  spring  to  discuss  African  Americans 
and  the  Media,  the  Russell  Program's  year-long 
topic. 

Lights,  Camera,  PC  12 

PC  will  be  in  the  spotlight  on  June  22,  as  South 
Carolina  Educational  Television  brings  its  Road 
Showto  Neville  Hall  for  a  day  of  programming  and 
statwide  exposure. 

Blessed  by  Martha  13 

Martha  Wilson  Jones  is  a  treasure  to  many  at 
Peachtree  Presbyterian  Church  and  PC.  Her  book. 
Backyard  Blessings,  shows  why. 

Class  Notes  36 

Who  in  your  class  has  been  promoted,  moved  to 
a  new  city,  gotten  married,  or  welcomed  a  new 
addition  to  the  family?  the  class  notes  section  is  the 
place  to  check  for  news  on  your  classmates. 

Hall  of  Famer  38 

Summerville  High  School  head  football  coach 
John  McKissick  '51  was  already  a  legend  in  South 
Carolina.  Now  he's  a  Hall  of  Famer,  too. 

A  Lasting  Impression  48 

Dr.  Tom  Reeves  '57  recalls  his  days  as  battalion 
commander  of  the  Scottish  Highlander  Battalion 
through  a  memorable  "posed"  photo. 
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College  celebrates 
Class  of  2005  during 
122nd  graduation 

A  Presbyterian  College  alumnus  who  has 
bridged  tin.'  gap  between  classroom  civics  and 
real  world  government,  and  the  U.S.  Army  Chief 
of  Chaplains  received  honorary  degree  recipients 
and  more  than  200  seniors  accepted  their  degrees 
it  P(  '-  2005  Commencement  Exercises  May  7  on 
the  West  Plaza. 

The  Doctor  of  Public  Service  degree  was 
conferred  upon  Dr.  Glen  Browder  '65,  whose 
professional  career  of  more  than  three  decades  has 
included  service  as  both  a  political  scientist  and  a 
public  official. 

Currently  the  Eminent  Scholar  in  American 
Democracy  at  Jacksonville  (Ala.)  State  University 
and  Distinguished  Visiting  Professor  of  National 
Security  Affairs  at  the  Naval  Postgraduate  School 
in  California,  Browder  combines  his  hroad  aca- 
demic and  governmental  experience  to  promote 
democracy  in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 

Browder  served  one  term  in  the  Alabama 
House  of  Representatives  (1982-86)  before  being 
elected  as  Alabama's  Secretary  of  State.  He  won 
a  special  election  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Represen- 
tatives in  1989  and  served  in  Congress  until  an 
unsuccessful  run  for  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1996. 

In  Congress,  Browder  served  on  the  House 
National  Security  Committee  and  the  House 
Budget  Committee.  In  1993,  he  led  a  special  in- 
quiry —  "Countering  the  Chemical  and  Biok  igical 
Weapons  Threat  in  the  Post-Soviet  World"  —  that 
resulted  in  the  strengthening  of  the  military's 
chemical  and  biological  defense  program  into  an 
integrated  and  coordinated  effort.  His  defense 
subcommittee  work  involved  military  readiness, 
installations,  research  and  development,  investiga- 
tions and  oversight,  and  morale-welfare-recreation 
responsibilities;  he  was  chairman  of  the  Military 
Depot  Caucus  and  the  Military  Base-Closure  Fair- 
ness Network. 

His  Budget  Committee  work  focused  on  bal- 
ancing the  federal  budget;  and  he  was  a  founding 
leader  of  the  "Blue  Dog"  Democratic  movement 
emphasizing  both  strong  defense  and  fiscal  respon- 
sibility. 

A  native  of  Sumter,  S.C.,  Browder  has  contrib- 
uted —  as  a  lecturer,  writer,  and  consultant  —  to  a 
wide-range  of  public  issues.  He  has  participated  in 
a  variety  of  international  programs  sponsored  by 
such  institutions  as  the  U.S.  Congress,  the  State 
Department,  the  Defense  Department,  the  (.  ie<  irge 
C.  Marshall  European  Center  for  Security  Studies, 
the  NPS  Center  for  Civil-Military  Relations,  and 
Harvard  University's  JFK  Institute  of  Govern- 
ment. 

Chaplain  I  )avid  Hicks,  who  was  promoted  to 
maji  it  general  and  appointed  as  Chief  of  Chaplains 
for  the  Army  in  2003,  received  the  Doctor  of  Di- 


vinity degree  in  recognition  of  his  life  of  service 
to  God  and  country.  He  also  preached  the  bac- 
calaureate sermon  in  Belk  Auditorium  on  the  eve 
of  commencement. 

An  ordained  Presbyterian  minister,  Hicks  is 
the  principal  advisor  to  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff 
on  all  Army  chaplain  matters.  He  also  oversees 
all  Army  Active,  Reserve  and  National  Guard 
chaplaincy  personnel  throughout  the  United 
States  and  deployed  with  soldiers  in  more  than 
120  countries. 

Hicks,  who  has  three  decades  of  Army  chap- 
lain service,  previously  served  as  the  deputy  chief 
of  chaplains,  headquartered  at  the  Pentagon. 

He  served  in  the  Army  as  an  enlistee  from 
1958  until  1967  when  he  discharged  as  an  infantry 
staff  sergeant  and  returned  to  civilian  schooling. 
After  attending  Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
and  receiving  ordination  as  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, Hicks  entered  the  Army  Chaplain  Corps  in 
1974. 

He  also  holds  degrees  in  divinity  and  theology 
from  Princeton  Seminary  and  Duke  University. 
His  military  education  includes  the  U.S.  Army 
Chaplain,  basic  and  advanced  courses,  combined 
Arms  Services  Staff  School,  instructor  training 
courses,  Command  and  General  Staff  College, 
and  the  Army  War  College.  He  is  also  a  master 
parachutist. 

Hicks'  has  also  held  chaplain  assignments  in 
Korea,  Germany,  Italy,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alaska,  and  Kentucky. 

Commencement  weekend  began  on  May  6  in 
Edmunds  Hall  with  the  traditional  commission- 
ing ceremony  for  Scottish  Highlander  Battalion 
graduates,  the  presentation  of  the  Wysor  Saber, 
and  the  induction  of  a  distinguished  soldier  and  PC 


alumnus  into  the  college's  ROTC  Hall  of  Fame. 

This  year's  ROTC  Hall  of  Fame  inductee,  Col. 
(Ret.)  A.  O'Niel  Crocker '59  of  Isle  of  Palms,  S.C, 
commanded  at  all  levels  throughout  his  Army 
career.  He  conceptualized  the  college's  Armed 
Forces  Memorial  that  was  dedicated  last  fall  and 
was  a  guiding  influence  in  its  construction  and 
purpose. 

His  service  included  combat  tours  in  Viet- 
nam with  the  1"  Cavalry  Division  and  the  82nJ 
Airborne  Division.  He  was  nuclear  weapons  and 
training  inspector  for  the  Department  of  the  Army- 
Inspector  General,  project  manager  for  the  Army- 
Inspector  General,  commander  of  Readiness  Group 
Jackson  at  Fort  Jackson,  S.C,  deputy  director  for 
personnel  at  Pacific  Command  headquarters,  and 
in  a  civilian  capacity  performed  work  for  the  coun- 
terintelligence and  counterespionage  office  of  the 
Defense  Intelligence  Agency  to  support  Operation 
Desert  Storm. 

Established  in  1 988  to  honor  graduates  of  the 
college  who,  after  completing  the  ROTC  program, 
went  on  to  distinguished  military  careers  that 
brought  credit  upon  themselves  and  the  college, 
the  ROTC  Hall  of  Fame  is  located  in  the  college's 
military  science  department  in  Jacobs  Hall. 

Inductees  are  nominated  tor  the  ROTC  Hall 
of  Fame  and  selected  by  a  board  that  includes 
members  representing  the  PC  ROTC  Alumni 
Association,  as  well  as  members  of  the  college's 
alumni  office,  advancement  office,  and  military 
science  department. 

Photo  coverage  of  Commencement  Weekend 

may  be  found  on  the  PC  website  and  in  the  summer 

issue  of  Presbyterian  College  Magazine 


McNeill  to  join  staff 
as  Executive  VP  for 
External  Relations 

Presbyterian  College  President  John  Griffith 
has  announced  the  first  stage  of  an  administrative 
reorganization  at  the  college,  bringing  offices  re- 
sponsible for  resource  generation  —  fundraising, 
communications,  constituent  relations,  and  enroll- 
ment management  —  under  the  new  umbrella  of 
external  relations. 

Griffith  also  announced  that  Jeffrey  P. 
McNeill  of  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  would  join  the 
college's  administration  as  executive  vice  president 
tor  external  relations  beginning  July  1. 

"Jeff  brings  a  wealth  of  experience  with  cam- 
paigns, marketing,  and  public  relations  in  higher 
education.  He  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
professionals  in  the  areas  of  his  expertise.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  he  joins  us  at  the  midpoint  of  the  $  1 60 
million  Promise  and  Challenge  Campaign  and  on 
the  occasion  of  our  1 25'1'  anniversary,"  Griffith  said. 
"Over  the  past  five  years  we  have  raised  $80  million 
and  put  in  place  many  of  the  priorities  outlined  in 
our  strategic  plan.  He  joins  a  very  strong  team  in 
development,  constituent  relations,  communica- 
tions, and  enrollment  management  that  is  focused 
on  the  home  stretch  —  the  next  five  years.  1  am 
very  pleased  that  Jeff  and  his  family  will  join  the 
PC  and  Clinton  communities." 

The  administrative  reorganization  is  also 
expected  to  yield  an  expanded  presence  for  the 
college  in  the  eyes  of  the  media,  alumni  and  friends, 
and  prospective  students  through  a  new  area  called 
a  illege  relations.  That  division,  which  will  be  part 
of  the  external  relations  team,  includes  the  exist- 
ing offices  of  communications,  media,  marketing, 
church  relations,  alumni  and  community  relations, 
special  events  and  stewardship. 

Oversight  of  college  relations  will  rest  with 
Genevra  Kelly,  as  the  new  vice  president  for  college 
relations.  She  will  direct  and  coordinate  work  with 
constituent  relations  and  events,  advisory  boards 
(board  of  visitors,  alumni  council,  parents'  coun- 
cil, board  of  church  visitors,  etc.),  and  all  college 
communications  (publications,  media  relations, 
marketing,  and  website  management). 

"During  her  six  years  at  the  college,  Genevra 
has  emerged  as  one  of  the  most  effective  commu- 
nicators and  promoters  of  the  PC  story,"  Griffith 
said.  "Her  leadership  skills  and  enthusiasm  for  our 
strategic  priorities  are  exactly  what  PC  needs  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  this  new  and  important  area." 

"In  a  recent  college  guide,  PC  was  referred  to 
as  one  of  the  best-kept  secrets  in  higher  education 
in  the  South  in  addition  to  being  one  of  the  best 
buys  among  the  nation's  colleges  and  universi- 
ties," Kelly  said.  "We  look  forward  to  developing 
this  new  focus  for  the  college  and  to  sharing  the 
Presbyterian  College  'secret'  with  new  and  broader 
audiences." 


Dana  Paul,  vice  president  for  enrollment 
and  a  PC  veteran  of  eight  years,  noted  that,  "The 
higher  education  market  these  days  is  one  of  in- 
tense competition.  Those  of  us  who  tell  the  story 
of  the  college  to  prospective  students  are  excited 
about  the  opportunities  we  see  to  reach  more  of 
those  who  would  find  PC  a  remarkable  education.il 


"Going  to  work  for 
PC  is  special  to  me. 
John  Griffith  has  a  great 
vision.  He  knows  where 
the  institution  is  going. 
...  I've  always  followed 
Presbyterian  and  it  has 
always  been  one  of  my 
favorite  schools." 


experience  not  to  be  missed." 

McNeill  is  the  founder  of  The  McNeill 
Group,  a  consulting  firm  based  in  Tuscaloosa.  He 
previously  served  for  four  years  as  vice  president 
for  university  advancement  at  the  University  of 
Alabama's  Tuscaloosa  campus,  and  eight  years  as 
vice  chancellor  for  advancement  at  North  Carolina 
State  University  and  as  president  of  the  NCSU 
Foundation. 

"I've  enjoyed  (consulting)  very  much,  but  I've 
missed  the  team  environment,"  he  said.  "Consult- 
ing can  be  fun  work  and  financially  rewarding 
work,  but  after  you  leave  a  client  you're  alone.  In 
higher  education  you  can  gather  as  a  team  at  the 
end  of  the  day  and  talk  about  how  much  fun  it  was 
to  accomplish  tasks." 

A  native  of  Raeford,  N.C.,  McNeill  said  he 
was  familiar  with  PC  while  growing  up  and  has  also 
watched  the  college  grow  over  the  years. 

"Going  to  work  for  PC  is  special  to  me. 
McNeill  said.  "John  Griffith  has  a  great  vision.  He 
km  >ws  where  the  institution  is  going.  Ironically  in 
1977,  I  wrote  in  the  front  of  a  1978  calendar  my 
life  plan.  I  wrote  that  I  would  be  the  vice  president 
for  a  college  or  university  and  I  listed  twelve  to 
fourteen  institutions  including  Davidson,  Wake 
Forest,  N.C.  State,  Clemson,  Alabama,  Wofford, 
and  Presbyterian.  Now  here  I  am.  I've  always 
followed  Presbyterian  and  it  has  always  been  one 
of  my  favorite  schools." 

McNeill  earned  his  B.  A.  from  Gardner  Webb 
University  in  1974  and  his  M.A.  from  Clemson.  He 
spent  four  years  as  the  university's  senior  director 
of  alumni  relations  and,  in  1986,  was  appointed 
associate  vice  president  for  development. 

His  work  at  Clemson,  which  included  the 
university's  first  major  capital  campaign  in  1987- 
92  —  The  Campaign  for  Clemson  —  led  to  his 
appointment  at  North  Carolina  State  University. 
During  his  tenure,  State  became  one  of  the  top 


25  public  universities  in  endowment  value,  also 
winning  the  Overall  Fund  Raising  Improvement 
award  from  the  Council  for  the  Advancement  and 
Support  of  Education  (CASE.) 

At  the  University  of  Alabama  under 
McNeill's  direction,  the  UA  advancement  office 
raised  annual  gifts  of  more  than  $50  million  for  the 
fust  time.  He  organized 
the  Crimson  Tradition 
Fund  Committee  that 
launched  the  $100  mil- 
lion campaign  for  ath- 
letic facilities  —  the 
first  capital  campaign  for 
Crimson  Tide  athletics. 
McNeill  and  his  wife, 
the  former  Teresa  Anne 
Price,  and  their  three 
children  are  active  in 
their  community  and 
their  church.  The  latter, 
Gtitfith  said,  made  PC 
—  as  a  church-related 
college  —  an  attractive 
choice  for  McNeill. 

"Jeff  has  a  deep  love  for  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  As  an  elder,  he  has  taken  on  a  numbet 
of  leadership  roles  in  the  various  congregations  he 
and  his  family  have  served,"  Griffith  said.  "His 
wife,  Teresa,  is  currently  the  director  of  Christian 
education  at  the  First  Presbytetian  Church,  Tus- 
caloosa. He  views  his  upcoming  service  to  PC  as 
an  opportunity  to  give  back  to  the  church  for  all 
that  the  church  means  to  him  and  his  family." 

Kelly  served  as  an  advancement  profes- 
sional at  Duke  University  Medical  Center,  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  and  Columbia  Theological 
Seminary  before  arriving  at  PC  as  vice  president  for 
advancement  in  1999.  She  earned  her  undergradu- 
ate degree  from  Davidson  College  and  her  master's 
degree  from  the  University  of  South  Carolina. 

During  her  tenure  as  vice  president  for 
advancement,  Kelly  oversaw  the  organization 
and  launch  of  the  college's  current  capital  cam- 
paign and  developed  the  necessary  resources  and 
functions  essential  to  a  first  quality  advancement 
program.  Under  her  leadership  PC's  $160  million 
campaign  reached  the  halfway  mark. 

Griffith  also  announced  two  promotions 
within  the  communications  department.  Steve 
Owens  has  been  named  executive  director  of 
communications  and  will  continue  to  serve  as 
editor  of  the  award-winning  Presbyterian  College 
Magazine.  Jonathan  Hooks,  the  college's  graphic 
designer  since  joining  the  PC  staff  in  1999,  has 
been  named  assistant  director  of  communica- 
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Gillespie  prepares 
for  a  return  to  his 
cherished  classroom 

Dr.  J.  David  Gillespie,  vice  president  for  aca- 
demic  affairs  and  dean  of  the  faculty  tor  the  past 
seven  years,  has  announced  his  intent  to  retire 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  2005-06  academic  year 
—  after  one  final  semester  in  the  classroom. 

"I  have  reluctantly,  bur  with  a  profound 
sense  of  gratitude  tor  a  job  well  done,  accepted 
Dr.  Gillespie's  request,"  PC  president  John  Griffith 
said.  "Dr.  Gillespie  has  asked  to  finish  his  tenure 
as  a  teacher  of  Presbyterian  College  students,  his 
true  love.  He  will  be  granted  a  well-deserved  sab- 
batical tor  the  fall  semester  2005  and  will  rejoin 
his  colleagues  in  the  political  science  department 
for  the  spring  semester  2006." 

C  iillespie  has  served  as  a  teacher  and  a  menu  ir 
to  a  generation  of  PC  students  since  joining  the 
faculty  as  associate  professor  of  political  science 
in  1979.  He  was  granted  tenure  in  1983  and  five 
years  later  was  promoted  to  professor. 

The  Council  tor  Advancement  and  Support 
of  Education  in  Washington,  D.C.,  honored  Gil- 
lespie in  1993  as  its  South  Carolina  Professor  of 
the  Year. 

Recognized  as  a  leading  expert  and  author  on 
third  parties  in  the  American  political  system,  he 
has  been  a  frequent  guest  and  analyst  on  national 
radio  and  television  news  programs.  In  1997,  the 
Fulbright  Scholars  program  recognized  his  exper- 
tise by  awarding  him  a  fellowship  to  the  University 
of  Tartu  in  Estonia. 

Gillespie  answered  a  call  to  serve  as  interim 
vice  president  tor  academic  affairs  during  the 
1997-98  academic  year  following  the  departure 
of  the  late  Bill  Moncrief,  who  went  on  to  serve 
as  provost  at  Lyon  College.  Following  a  national 
search,  Gillespie  was  selected  as  the  best  candidate 
to  serve  as  the  college's  chief  academic  officer. 

Under  his  leadership,  the  faculty  and  ad- 
ministration has  hired  30  new  full-time  faculty, 
established  four  new  endowed  chairs,  designed 
several  new  majors  and  minors,  established  the 
Southeastern  Center  for  Intercultural  Studies,  and 
redesigned  general  education. 

Dr.  Bud  Warner,  PC's  dean  of  academic 
programs  will  serve  as  interim  vice  president  tor 
academic  affairs  and  dean  of  the  faculty  beginning 
July  1  and  until  the  national  search  for  a  chief 
academic  officer  is  concluded. 

Gillespie  addressed  the  college  community  on 
April  19  during  the  annual  honors  day  convoca- 
tion: 

"Some  Thoughts  About 
Tradition  and  Change" 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  as  Chief 
Academic  Officer  these  past  eight  years  —  and  on 
the  PC  faculty  tor  the  last  26.  PG  is  not  my  alma 


mater,  but  this  college  owns  my  affection,  and  my 
wife  Judi's,  far  more  than  do  any  of  those  schools 
where  we  were  students. 

1  want  to  share  with  you  a  few  thoughts  about 
tradition  and  change;  if  you  will,  about  the  "is" 
and  the  "ought."  Go  with  me  back  to  the  18th 
Century,  to  London,  capital  of  a  nation  which 
rightly  venerates  its  past,  its  tradition,  but  also 
looks  forward  hopefully  to  future  events. 

Something  remarkable  took  place  in  1752.  In 
1752,  by  decree  of  the  British  government,  Britain 
and  its  Empire  shifted  from  the  old  Julian  calendar 
to  the  Gregorian.  The  Gregorian  was  far  superior. 
But  its  adoption  brought  a  real  sense  of  insecurity 
—  an  attack  upon  the  "is"  that  people  knew  and 
that  provided  their  zone  of  comfort. 

Particularly  appalling  was  that  the  day  after 
September  2,  the  last  day  the  Julian  was  used,  was 
September  14  under  the  Gregorian  calendar.  Ap- 
parently thousands  of  Brits,  not  knowing  the  day 
or  hour  when  God  would  take  them  home,  were 
nevertheless  outraged  that  man  —  politicians  at 
that — had  deprived  them  of  1 2  God-ordained  days 
of  their  lives.  The  result  was  bloody  near-revolu- 
tion! 

Now,  fast-forward  to  the  year  1917.  Britain 
and  most  of  the  rest  of  the  world  had  by  now  long 
since  adjusted  to  the  Gregorian  calendar.  Though 
not  Russia,  a  country  proud  of  its  past  and  more- 
afraid  than  Britain  of  the  future.  You  may  recall 
from  World  Civ  that  two  great  revolutions  oc- 
curred in  Russia  in  1917,  one  in  March,  the  other 
in  November. 


But  Russian  history  books  call  them  the 
February  and  October  Revolutions!  Why,  you 
ask?  Simple.  In  1917,  Russia  was  still  running  on 
Julian  Standard  Time! 

The  lesson  to  he  drawn  from  these  two  stories 
is  this.  Many  many  people,  of  both  high  and  low 
estate,  if  left  to  their  own  devices,  will  reject  the 
"ought"  and  opt  tor  the  "is."  And  for  perfectly 
understandable  reasons.  We  know  the  "is,"  and 
we  know  it  provides  a  comfort  zone,  even  if  the 
"is"  and  the  zone  of  comfort  it  provides  are  not 
particularly  good  for  us. 

Sometimes  reaction  to  the  "ought"  even  takes 
violent  forms.  Witness  today's  10th  anniversary  of 
the  Oklahoma  City  bombing. 

According  to  the  book  of  Proverbs,  "where 
there  is  not  vision,  the  people  perish."  Thank  God 
for  the  vision,  and  also  the  wisdom  and  courage,  of 
those  people,  great  and  small,  who  have  understood 
instinctively  that  change  is  inevitable,  that  it  may 
be  for  good  or  bad,  and  that  it  is  up  to  us  to  make 
sure  it  is  good. 

Thank  God  tor  Jonas  Salk,  whose  vaccine 
introduced  some  50  years  ago  has  largely  eradicated 
a  deadly  debilitating  disease. 
For  Rachel  Carson,  whose  Silent  Spring  became 
the  manifesto  ot  the  modern  Ecology  movement. 
For  those  American  consumers  who  today  will 
pass  by  SUV  dealerships  on  their  way  to  purchase 
a  hybrid. 

Thank  God  for  FDR,  who  in  some  of  Amer- 
ica's darkest  days  rallied  the  nation's  spirit:  "We 
have  nothing  to  tear  but  fear  itself." 


For  Kennedy,  who  called  forth  our  idealism,  en- 
nobled the  thought  of  public  service,  and  reminded 
us  that  "Here  on  Earth,  God's  work  must  truly  he 
our  own." 

For  President  Reagan,  who  spoke  of  the 
Puritan  vision  of  "a  shining  city  on  a  hill"  and 
who,  at  the  highest  symbol  of  human  division  and 
authoritarianism,  called  on  his  Soviet  counterpart: 
"Mr.  Gorbachev,  tear  down  this  wall." 

For  John  Paul  II,  instrumental  in  the  democ- 
racy movement,  and  whose  "culture  of  life"  also 
featured  a  vision  of  world  peace  and  social  justice 
that  remains  a  challenge  for  all  of  us. 

Thank  God  for  Nelson  Mandela,  who,  re- 
leased after  years  in  the  racists'  prison,  called  tor 
love  and  reconciliation  among  his  black  and  white 
South  African  countrymen. 

And  tor  Martin  Luther  King,  whose  dream 
so  perfectly  articulated  the  American  dream  and 
who  on  the  eve  of  his  death  spoke  of  going  to  the 
mountaintop  to  foresee  the  realization  of  that 
dream. 

For  Rosa  Parks,  who  had  a  sharply  hewn 
experiential  sense  of  social  justice  and  injustice. 
But  who,  on  the  day  in  which  she  refused  to  rise 
to  give  her  Montgomery  bus  seat  to  a  white,  did 
so  for  a  very  human  reason.  "My  feet  hurt,"  she 
said. 

Thank  God  tor  William  Plumer  Jacobs  and 
PC's  other  founders,  who  implemented  their  dream 
of  a  college  in  Clinton,  S.C,  125  years  ago.  And 
for  the  vision,  wisdom,  and  courage  of  the  college's 
leaders,  faculty,  students,  and  board,  who  have 
taken  this  college  through  good  years  and  bad  over 
these  last  125. 


President  Griffith  has  used  a  passage  from 
the  book  of  Deuteronomy  to  point  out  our  debt 
to  Jacobs  and  all  those  others  who  have  preceded 
us  here  over  the  last  125  years.  "You  are  heirs 
of...  vineyards  and  olive  trees  which  you  did  not 
plant." 

In  many  ways,  those  vineyards  and  olive  trees 
are  what  they  were  when  the  founders  first  planted 
them.  PC's  relationship  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church  is  strong  and  resilient.  Our  traditions 
—  honor,  service,  and  others  —  grew  from  the 
seeds  planted  by  Jacobs  and  others  of  an  early 
day.  May  this  always  be  so,  for  as  long  as  PC  itself 
lives. 

But  this  college  has  undergone  so  many 
changes,  through  the  vision,  wisdom,  and  courage 
of  Jacobs'  successors.  Frankly,  this  is  not  even  the 
same  college  that  I  encountered  when  I  first  set  foot 
on  this  campus  in  1979.  PC  then  was  a  college  of 
fewer  than  900  students,  most  of  them  men,  almost 
all  of  them  white.  There  were  no  Catholic  faculty 
members,  and  the  college  had  never  invited  an 
African  American  or  Hispanic  scholar  to  faculty 
sendee. 

At  the  college  I  knew  in  1979,  you  could  not 
major  in  accounting,  art,  Christian  education, 
computer  science,  early  childhood,  physics,  politi- 
cal science,  sacred  music,  or  theater  There  was 
no  minor  in  women's,  African  American,  Latin 
American,  international,  or  Southern  Studies.  PC 
had  no  honors  program,  almost  no  outlets  (as  this 
afternoon's  Symposium)  for  showcasing  student 
research,  and  it  provided  few  opportunities  for 
study  abroad.  It  was  a  college  without  institutional 
partners,  in  Europe,  Asia,  or  the  U.S.  All  that  has 
changed.  And  surely  this  is  good. 


This  has  been  a  contentious  year  and  a  halt  in 
PC's  history.  Despite  our  differences  over  the  two 
hot-button  issues,  over  issues  of  "is"  and  "ought," 
people  on  both  sides  of  the  divide  have  attested  to 
their  love  and  devotion  to  this  college.  I  know  they 
are  telling  the  truth  about  this.  And  I  think  that 
the  good  will,  vision  and  wisdom  of  all  those  who 
love  this  college  will  provide  the  way  to  resolve 
our  differences,  and  that  PC  will  he  strengthened 
as  a  result. 

I  believe  that  PC  right  now  is  stronger  than 
it  has  ever  been  in  its  history.  Make  no  mistake 
—  academically  we  have  a  fat  stronger,  more  gifted 
student  body  than  we  did  when  I  arrived  here  a 
quarter  century  ago.  The  faculty  is,  as  it  long  has 
been,  PC's  most  precious  institutional  resource.  I 
am  very  proud  of  the  eight  full  timets  whose  con- 
tinued faculty  service  makes  them  more  senior  than 
me.  Of  the  36  faculty  who  became  my  colleagues 
when  I  was  a  fulltime  member  of  the  political 
science  department.  And  of  those  33  wonderful 
faculty  who  have  been  unfortunate  enough  so  far 
to  know  no  other  PC  chief  academic  officer  than 
me! 

We  still  have  the  "bubble,"  and  there  are 
those  who  like  it,  because  of  the  zone  of  comfort 
it  provides.  We  are  far  from  what  could  he  called 
a  diverse  community,  either  in  the  faculty  or  the 
student  body.  Even  so,  I  believe  we  are  doing  a 
much  better  job  in  preparing  students  both  for  "life 
after  PC"  and  tor  informed  citizenship  in  the  global 
community. 

PC's  vineyards  and  olive  trees  have  been 
pruned,  fertilized,  and  vastly  expanded.  We  ate 
a  strong  liberal  arts  college,  and  growing  stronger. 
Yet  the  trees  and  vineyards  continue  to  bear  the 
fruit  of  the  seeds  the  founders  planted-strong  ties 
to  the  church,  traditions  of  honor  and  service,  and 
strong  preparation  for  useful  careers. 

I  sincerely  think  William  Plumer  Jacobs 
would  be  proud  of  the  "vineyards  and  olive  trees" 
he  would  find  here  at  PC  on  April  19,  2005.  Gre- 
gorian time. 

There  is  a  benediction  written  by  Alice  Perry. 
It  is  about  the  "is"  and  the  "ought."  It  should 
inspire  all  people  —  especially  the  young. 

Let  us  go  jorth  holding  jast  to  that  which  is  good, 

Compassionate  enough  to  get  into  trouble 

Committed  enough  to  challenge  injustice 

Clear  enough  to  work  for  what  counts, 

but  can  be  measured. . . 

in  bread  shared  and  swords  into  plowshares; 

in  bodies  healed  and  minds  liberated: 

in  songs  sung  and  justice  done; 

in  laughter  in  the  night  and  joy  in  the  morning; 

in  love  through  all  seasons  and  great  gladness  of  heart; 

in  all  people  coming  Together  and  God's  kingdom 

coming  in  glory. 

Let  its  go  forth  with  the  dream  vivid  in  our  hearts  of  a 

day  when  jt^tice  will  roll  down  like  waters, 

And  righteousness  like  an  overflowing  stream. 

Let  us  go  forth  in  peace. 
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Professor  of  the  Year 
urges  PC  students 
to  see  'God's  hand' 

When  Norman  Scarborough  was  invited 
to  join  Presbyterian  College's  faculty  more  than 
two-dozen  years  ago,  the  22-year-old  —  fresh  out 
of  graduate  school  at  ( llemson  University  —  was 
encouraged  to  do  two  things  that  would  distinguish 
himself  from  a  group  of  students  roughly  his  own 
age. 

To  thi>.  day,  he  snll  wears  a  tie  —  and  .1 
mustache  —  to  class. 

Mi  ire  impi  irtantly,  he  continues  to  distinguish 
himself  amongst  his  peers.  At  Honors  Day  on 
April  19,  Scarborough  was  made  the  toast  of  PC's 
honored  faculty  when  he  was  named  the  college's 
2004-05  Professor  of  the  Year. 

Nominees  tor  the  honor  are  sought  from  the 
interdisc  iplinary  hi  inor  society  Sigma  Kappa  Alpha 


expect  to  find  students  who  already  have  heard  the 
call  to  ministry,"  Scarborough  said.  "But  even  folks 
who  find  secular  jobs  can  he  called.  This  is  my 
calling  -  and  I'm  so  blessed  to  ha\e  discovered  it 
when  1  started  at  age  22.  Now,  as  I  look  hack  on 
11, 1  cm  see  God's  hand  in  it  everywhere." 

Scarborough  said  he  hopes  PC's  graduating 
seniors  will  also  find  their  calling  —  not  only  in 
vocations  about  which  they  are  passionate  hut 
also  in  communities  in  which  they  will  continue 
to  serve  others. 

"It's  hard  work  finding  out  what  it  is  that 
you're  called  to  do,"  he  said.  "But  if  you  find  your 
calling,  it's  not  really  work." 

For  Scarborough,  the  call  came  not  only  fr<  im 
PC  1  ifficials  looking  for  a  new  educator  in  the  busi- 
ness department,  hut  also  from  the  discovery  that 
the  tutorials  and  review  sessions  he  was  conducting 
revealed  a  knack  for  teaching. 

He  has  remained  at  PC  because  he  also  dis- 
covered a  love  of  his  students  and  colleagues  that 
has  not  waned  over  time. 


"It's  hard  work  finding  out  what  it  is  that 
you're  called  to  do.  But  if  you  find  your 
calling,  it's  not  really  work." 


Scarborough  also  has  made  new  discoveries 
about  himself  at  PC.  As  a  published  author,  he  is 
considered  a  leading  authority  on  small  business 
entrepreneurship  whose  two  books  (which  he  co- 
authored)  —  Effective  Small  Business  Management 
and  Essentials  of  Entrepreneurship  mul  Small  Business 
Managetnent  —  are  in  their  eighth  and  fourth  edi- 
tions, respectively. 

His  "second  full-time  job,"  as  he  calls  it, 
requires  constant  research  keeping  up  with  the 
latest  trends  in  the  ever-changing  landscape  of  the 
business  world,  all  of  which  is  poured  into  both  bis 
books  and  his  classes. 

"I've  learned  a  lot  by  being  here,"  he  said.  "I 
guess  that's  the  liberal  arts  working." 
Scarborough  also  is  a  dedicated  community  servant 
who  has  served  on  the  Laurens  County  Health 
Care  System's  board  of  directors  and  helped  the 
City  of  Clinton  build  and  implement  a  strategic 
plan  in  2000.  He  also  works  faithfully  within  his 
church. 

Rut  it  his  dedication  to  PC's  students  that  is 
his  greatest  legacy  to  the  college,  which  is  evident 
in  the  frequency  in  which  he  mentions  them  by 
name  and  the  excitement  he  displays  when  he 
connects  new  students  with  alumni. 

"It's  a  real  compliment  when  a  former  student 
calls  and  wants  to  hire  a  PC  grad,"  he  said.  "We're 
always  thrilled  when  that  happens." 


and  also  members  of  the  faculty.  The  Professor  of 
the  Year  is  selected  by  a  panel  that  includes  the 
current  PC  Professor  of  the  Year,  the  president 
of  SGA,  the  president  of  Sigma  Kappa  Alpha, 
one  faculty  member  from  each  of  the  three  divi- 
sions (humanities,  sciences  and  math,  and  social 
sciences),  and  an  alumnus. 

While  the  honor  may  have  come  as  a  surprise 
to  him,  PC's  Scott  Associate  Professor  of  Informa- 
tion Science  says  he  is  gratified  by  the  many  com- 
ments from  colleagues  who  say  it  is  no  surprise  to 
them. 

"That's  a  real  compliment,"  Scarborough  said.  "But 
rhis  award  not  only  says  something  about  my  work 
but  the  reputation  of  (the  economics  and  business 
administration)  department  and  the  college  as  a 
whole.  When  you  look  at  the  people  who  have 
earned  this  award  in  the  past,  it's  a  'who's  who'  of 
the  top  faculty  across  the  years. 

"It's  quite  humbling  to  be  asked  to  join  them, 
but  it's  nice  to  know  that  the  hard  work,  the 
sacrifice,  and  the  hours  are  recogni:ed." 

It  is  also  quite  humbling,  he  admits,  to  join 
a  fellowship  oi  faculty  that  includes  five  South 
Carolina  Professors  of  the  Year  —  not  to  mentn in 
the  daunting  task  ol  speaking  at  PC's  commence- 
ment exercises. 

His  speech,  "A  Graduation  Wish,"  offered 
members  ol  the  I  lass  of  2005  hope  that  they  will 
answer  the  same  voice  that  led  him  to  PC  —  a  call 
to  serve. 

"At  a  church-related  school  like  PC,  you  can 


Capt.  Clapper  earns 
MacArthur  Award 
from  U.S.  Army 

Capt.  Rob  Clapper,  director  of  enrollment 
and  scholarships  tor  Presbyterian  College's  Reserve 
Officer  Training  Corps,  is  among  27  U.S.  Army 
officers  honored  as  recipients  of  the  2005  General 
Douglas  MacArthur  Leadership  Award. 

The  award,  now  in  its  18,h  year,  is  jointly 
sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Army  and  the  Gen- 
eral Douglas  MacArthur  Foundation.  It  is  given 
annually  to  company  grade  officers  in  the  active 
Army,  the  Army  Reserve,  and  the  Army  National 
Guard  who  exhibit  extraordinary  leadership  abili- 
ties and  embody  the  ideals  embraced  by  General 
MacArthur:  duty,  honor,  country.  A  panel  of  U.S. 
Army  Officers  makes  the  selections  from  more  than 
35,000  eligible  candidates. 

Clapper  and  the  other  recipients  accepted 
their  awards  —  bronze  busts  of  Gen.  MacArthur 
—  from  Gen.  Peter  J.  Schoomaker,  chief  of  staff  of 
the  Army,  and  the  Hon.  FrancisJ.  Harvey,  secretary 
of  the  Army,  during  a  ceremony  at  the  Pentagon 
courtyard  on  May  25.  The  Washington  visit  will 
included  a  wreath-laying  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Un- 
knowns at  the  Arlington  National  Cemetery. 

"I'm  humbled  to  have  even  been  nominated 
for  such  a  prestigious  award,"  Clapper  said.  "To  be 
selected  for  the  award  is,  1  think,  a  great  tribute 


to  the  outstanding  soldiers  with  whom  I've  setved 
during  my  career  and  to  the  unconditional  support 
I've  received  from  my  family." 

A  native  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Clappet  gradu- 
ated from  The  Citadel  and  has  been  stationed  at 
Fort  Bragg,  N.C.,  Fort  Benning,  Ga.,  Fort  Jackson, 
S.C.,  Fort  Richardson,  Alaska,  and  Hunter  Army 
Airfield  in  Savannah,  Ga.  His  overseas  assign- 
ments included  Jordan,  Egypt,  Australia,  Thailand, 
Afghanistan,  and  Iraq.  Clapper's  active  duty 
assignments  concluded  with  three  years  in  Army 
Special  Operations. 

He  began  his  career  in  the  Army  Reserve  in 
May  2003,  as  company  commander  for  a  support 
unit.  Last  July  he  was  selected  to  serve  as  aide-de- 
camp to  Maj.  Gen.  Charles  McCartney,  command- 
ing general  of  the  108*  Division  headquartered  in 
Charlotte,  N.C. 

Clapper  began  his  work  with  the  Scottish 
Highlander  Battalion  at  Presbyterian  College  in 
2003,  marking  his  third  stint  with  ROTC  during 
his  career.  He  previously  served  as  a  cadet  and  as 
an  ROTC  national  camp  evaluatot,  making  the 
General  Douglas  MacArthur  Leadership  Award 
even  more  meaningful  to  him. 

"The  award  references  the  famous  1962 
speech  General  MacArthur  gave  to  the  class  at 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  He 
was  addressing  a  class  of  future  second  lieutenants, 
which  is  very  fitting  because  that's  also  my  true 
passii  m  today,  developing  the  leadership  skills  for 
our  future  servant  leaders,"  Clapper  said.  "It  makes 
this  honor  very  personal  and  special." 


Clapper  also  serves  as  an  assistant  women's 
soccer  coach  at  PC.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Clinton  Rotary  Club,  a  committee  member  at 
Fust  Presbyterian  Church,  Clinton,  a  volunteer 
tor  Habitat  tor  Humanity,  and  a  Laurens  County 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Ambassador.  He  previ- 
ously served  as  a  chapter  president  of  the  Assi  km 
tion  o(  the  United  States  Army. 

He  resides  in  Clinton  with  his  wife,  Kernann, 
and  children  Alexis,  Trey,  and  Olivia. 


Capt.  Rob  Clapper 


Soak  a  Zeta  -  PC  sophomore  Julianne 
Glass  and  her  sisters  in  Zeta  Tau  Alpha  were 
willing  to  get  soaked  for  a  good  cause  during 
Spring  Fling.  The  sorority  invited  the  PC 
community  to  "Soak  a  ZTA"  with  water 
balloons  as  a  fundraiser  for  breast  cancer 
research  and  education.  Watching  Glass 
take  a  hit  are  fellow  ZTA  sophomores  Lindsey 
Lamberth  and  Rachel  Harris. 


PC  SCENE 


Newsmakers  discuss 
African- Americans 
and  the  Media 

The  Russell  Program  closed  its  2004-05  series 
on  "African  Americans  and  the  Media"  with  a 
i  of  media  and  political  heavy  hitters,  as 
J.C.  Watts,  Jesse  Jackson,  Morns  Dees,  and  Juan 
Williams  offered  their  perspectives  on  the  media 
and  how  it  perceives  minorities. 

When  Watts  last  visited  Presbyterian  College 
in  1999  as  ,i  Congressman  from  Oklahoma,  he  was 
( lini  ot  the  House  Republican  Conference  and  a 
rapidly  rising  star  in  the  Republican  Tarty.  Just  days 
bef<  ire  the  GOP  Primary  in  South  Carolina,  Watts' 
reputation  made  him  the  ideal  person  to  introduce 
i  lei  irge  W  Bush  as  a  candidate  tot  President  during 
a  rally  in  Springs  Campus  Center. 

Having  stepped  away  from  his  direct 
involvement  in  politics  following  tour  terms  in 
-s  during  which  he,  like  most  politicians, 
was  scrutinized  closely  by  the  media,  Watts  today 
works  with  the  media  as  chairman  of  the  J.C. 
Watts  Companies  which  offers  clients  strategies 
tor  business  development,  communications  and 
public  affairs. 

"My  ji  turnalism  training  taught  me  how  to  put 
nouns  and  verbs  together  and  how  to  use  adjec- 
tives, but  I  don't  know  it  anything  prepares  you  for 
the  media  scrutiny  and  dealing  with  the  press  other 
than  just  doing  it,"  he  said.  "1  think  my  athletic 
career  probably  helped  prepare  me  for  that  scrutiny 
and  people  watching  your  every  play. 

"I  learned  a  lot  about  how  to  think  pretty 
quickly  on  my  feet.  I  could  come  out  of  an  Armed 
Services  Committee  meeting  or  come  out  of  a 
leadership  meeting  and  have  some  reporter  stick  a 
microphone  in  my  face  and  ask  me  some  question 
that  I  had  not  been  briefed  on  in  a  couple  ot  days 
or  a  couple  of  weeks  or,  in  some  cases,  a  couple  of 
mi  mths." 

The  Oklahoma  native  stepped  into  the  media 
spotlight  as  quarterback  ot  the  Oklahoma  Sooners, 
leading  his  team  to  consecutive  Big  Eight  Confer- 
ence titles  and  Orange  Bowl  championships.  From 
1981  t"  1 986,  he  played  in  the  Canadian  Football 
League,  receiving  the  Most  Valuable  Player  award 
ot  the  Grey  Cup  during  his  rookie  season. 

Watts  served  as  a  Southern  Baptist  youth 
minister  and  associate  pastor  in  Oklahoma  until 
1994,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
ess.  He  was  the  first  black  Republican 
elected  in  a  Southern  state  to  a  federal  office  in 
1 20  years. 

I  le  said  his  college  training  as  a  journalism 
major  did  not  prepare  him  tor  life  in  Washington 
because  "journalism  tod. iv  is  much  different  than 
when  I  studied  it." 

"Tod. i\.  the  press  do  not  report  the  facts. 
They  report  what  people  say.    What  I  say  about 


the  president  and  what  the  tacts  are  could  be  two 
totally  different  things.  You  have  to  remember  that 

there  are  always  two  sides  to  every  Story,"  Wilis 
said.  "I  used  to  love  to  listen  to  Daniel  Patrick 
Moynihan,  the  late  Democratic  senator  from  New 
York,  during  debates  because  he  was  an  old  school 
politician  who  had  ,i  lot  of  w  it  and  a  lot  of  wisdom. 
1  didn't  always  agree  with  him,  but  whenever  he 
would  talk  ah.  mi  ,m  issue  I  would  pay  i  loser  atten- 
tion because  you  knew  y<  >u  would  get  some  wisdom 
i Mil  ot  it.  1  remember  him  once  saving  that  in 
Washington  you  are  entitled  to  your  own  opinion 
but  you're  not  entitled  to  your  own  tacts.  That's 
where  many  journalists  are  today.  We  saw  n  with 
Dan  Rather  at  CBS.  You  can't  he  so  anxious  to 
get  out  there  with  a  story  that  is  not  factual.  You 
can't  run  hearsay  or  ninety-eight  percent  truth. 

Watts  added  that  the  news  media  perpetuates 
stereotypes  through  selective  coverage. 

"The  press  projects  an  image  of  the  black 
community.  When  you  see  a  story  about  a  black 
person  on  television,  what  is  it  usually.'  Somebody 
in  handcuffs.  Somebody  going  to  jail,"  he  said. 
"The  black  community  all  ot  my  life  —  I've  been 
around  hard-working,  honest,  family-oriented 
people.  Now,  there  are  exceptions  to  that  rule,  but 
so  are  there  exceptions  to  any  other  demographic. 
We  can't  paint  with  a  broad  brush." 

Watts  also  found  humorous  irony  in  the  fact 
that  he  now  writes  a  monthly  column  for  The  Sport- 
ing News  and  is  a  frequent  political  commentator 
for  numerous  media  outlets 

"I  used  to  be  so  critical  of  the  talking  heads. . . 
now  I  am  one,"  he  said  with  a  laugh. 

Watts  used  his  main  address  at  PC  to  chal- 
lenge the  audience  to  view  the  condition  of  the 
United  States  and  to  consider  its  future. 

"During  the  past  three  years,  1  don't  think  a 
day  has  gone  by  that  I  haven't  asked  myself  what 
kind  ot  America  1  want  my  kids  and  grandkids  to 
inherit.  What  do  we  want  America  to  be  twenty 
years  from  now.'  When  1  ask  that  question,  I  can't 
help  but  think  about  the  World  War  II  generation. 
They  gave  us  the  healthiest,  most  prosperous  na- 
tion in  all  the  world,"  Watts  said.  "When  1  think 
about  that  generation,  1  have  to  ask  the  question 
'What  are  you  going  to  do  J.C.  Watts  and  students 
at  Presbyterian  College  ?  What  are  you  going  to  do 
citizens  of  Clinton,  South  Carolina...  what  are  we 
going  to  do  as  a  nation  to  equal  that  World  War  II 
generation?' 

"I  find  it  fascinating  today  that  we  live  in  a 
country  that  has  become  so  politically  correct  in 
so  many  circumstances  that  we  have  almost  lost  all 
of  our  convictions....  We  literally  live  in  a  nation 
that,  in  so  many  respects,  it  is  easier  to  commit  an 
evil  that  it  is  to  condemn  an  evil." 

Watts  pointed  to  changes  on  the  European 
continent  over  the  past  tour  decades  "that  we 
are  now  dangerously  elose  to  adopting  in  the 
United  States  ot  America."  Those  social  and  moral 
changes  —  constantly  raising  taxes;  no  defense  in 
times  of  war;  defining  marriage  outside  ot  one  man 


and  i  me  woman;  removing  God  from  all  public  life; 
and  cutting  benefits  almost  every  year  —  comprise 
what  Watts  calls  the  "formula  for  graceful  decay." 

"If  we  are  to  sustain  the  greatness  of  the 
United  States  of  America;  if  we  are  to  sustain  the 
greatness  of  this  place  you  and  I  call  home  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  calls  America,  we  have  to  look  at 
new  ways  of  dealing  with  old  problems,"  he  said. 
"We  need  to  look  at  new  ways  of  educating  our  kids 
K  through  12;  we  need  to  look  at  new  models  for 
health  care.  Insanity  is  doing  the  same  old  thing 
the  same  old  way  but  expecting  different  results." 

Jackson,  founder  of  the  Rainbow/PUSH 
Coalition  and  one  of  America's  most  widely 
recognized  political  and  civil  rights  leaders,  said 
the  media  played  a  tremendous  role  in  shaping 
the  Civil  Rights  Movement  during  the  1950s  and 
1960s,  but  continues  to  distort  the  way  most  people 
perceive  African  Americans. 

"We  see  through  the  eyes  of  the  media,"  he 
said,  "and  blacks  are  seen  through  distorted  lenses. 
The  media  is  an  extension  of  the  culture  and  they 
are  not  as  detached  and  unbiased  as  they  would 
have  you  believe." 

Jackson  pointed  at  ownership  as  a  major 
reason  for  that  distortion,  noting  that  white  males 
dominated  media  technology  and  infrastructure 
since  the  beginning  of  each  medium  —  from  radio 
in  the  1920s  to  television  in  the  1940s. 

Jackson  said  the  media  portrays  African 
Americans  as  less  intelligent,  less  hardworking, 
less  universal,  less  patriotic,  less  worthy,  and  more 
violent.  The  media,  he  added,  will  cover  episodes, 
events,  anecdotes,  and  even  exceptional  African 
Americans  —  but  does  not  report  the  context 
in  which  they  live  or  the  odds  that  they  have 
conquered,  or  the  disparities  that  remain  between 
whites  and  other  minorities. 

Even  when  America  celebrates  the  lives  of 
outstanding  black  survivors  and  the  heroes  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Movement,  he  noted,  it  often  ignores 
the  laws  and  the  culture  that  oppressed  African 
Americans  throughout  history. 


Newsmakers  -  Former  U.S.  Congressman 
J.C.  Watts  of  Oklahoma  (top  left)  joined  the 
Rev.  Jesse  Jackson  (top  right),  Morris  Dees,  and 
Juan  Williams  this  spring  for  the  college's  Russell 
Series  program  exploring  African-Americans  and 
the  Media.  The  group  blended  conservative  and 
liberal  ideolgies,  history,  and  the  responsibilities 
and  pressures  of  being  newsmakers  and  media 
figures. 


PC  SCENE 


"It  rang  out  like  a  shot  -  a  unanimous 
Supreme  Court  decision.  Here  were  the 
protectors  of  our  laws  speaking  in  a  way  that 
could  not  be  ignored. "  — Juan  Williams 


"For  246  years  of  legal  slavery,  whites  were 
taught  to  hate  hlacks  as  an  act  of  God,"  Jackson 
said.  "Lynchings  didn't  have  to  take  place  in  the 
dark  of  night  —  they  took  place  on  Sunday  aftei 
church  and  people  had  picnics." 

Social  scientists,  theologians,  and  politicians 
supported  and  exclaimed  theories  that  hlacks  w  ere 
interior  to  whites,  Jackson  said.  In  the  meantime, 
"blacks  were  taught  to  love  whites  or  they  wouldn't 
g<  i  ti  i  heaven  —  and  they  were  taught  1. 1  tear  them 
when  they  were  on  this  earth." 

Jackson  said  African  Americans  excel  in  any 
area  when  the  playing  held  is  level.  In  sports, 
tor  example,  African  Americans  are  exceptional 


because  the  rules  are  the  same  for  everyone  —  win 
or  lose. 

"Whenever  the  playing  held  is  even  and  the 
rules  are  public  and  the  goals  are  clear,  we  can 
make  it,"  Jackson  said.  "We  must  even  the  playing 
field." 

The  ability  to  level  the  playing  held  and  set 
the  agenda  for  social  change  lies  in  the  hands  of 
the  media  according  to  Juan  Williams,  a  former 
prizewinntng  columnist  at  The  Washington  Post 
and  currently  both  a  senior  correspondent  for 
National  Public  Radio  and  a  political  analyst  for 
the  Fox  News  Channel. 


Williams  disputed  Jackson's  claim  that  the 
media  played  no  key  role  in  advancing  the  Civil 
Rights  Movement,  but  agreed  that  the  movement 
seemed  to  be  a  line  of  demarcation  for  progress. 
During  the  early  part  of  the  century,  he  said,  black 
people  were  either  insulted  outright  or  completely 
disregarded  by  the  print  media  —  an  attitude  that 
was  prevalent  throughout  the  country. 

"There  was  no  sense  of  hlacks  deserving  news 
coverage,"  Williams  said.  "What  few  black  publica- 
tions there  were,  they  were  invisible  to  the  white 
world." 

There  were  a  few  Southern  editors  who  took 
stands  against  Jim  Crow  laws  and  the  mistreat- 
ment of  blacks  but  all  too  often  they  were  forced 
to  accept  the  realities  of  advertising  and  outside 
pressures,  he  said. 

"They  were  scared  of  the  blowing  winds  of 
change,"  Williams  said.  "There  was  a  desire  not 
to  be  alienated  by  the  small  communities  in  which 
they  lived." 

He  noted  that,  although  the  Civil  Rights 
Movement  already  had  begun  in  the  early  part 
of  the  20th  century,  it  did  not  become  part  of  the 
collective  American  consciousness  until  the  media 


started  to  make  race  relations  part  of  its  regular 
front  page  coverage.  With  the  integration  of  pro- 
fessional sports  and  the  military  in  the  late  1940s 
and  early  1950s,  the  press  was  forced  to  observe 
and  report  about  black  people. 

The  breakthrough  Brown  versus  Board  ot 
Education  ruling  in  1954  forced  not  only  school 
integration  but  also  press  coverage  of  the  plights 
of  African  Americans. 

"It  rang  out  like  a  shot  —  a  unanimous  Su- 
preme Court  decision,"  Williams  said.  "Here  were 
the  protectors  of  our  laws  speaking  in  a  way  that 
could  not  be  ignored." 

When  technology  added  television  to  the 
media  mix,  he  said,  Americans  began  to  see  faces 
and  images  that  helped  shape  the  debate  around 
race  and  led  ultimately  to  social  change. 

"The  American  white  media  realized  that  the 
story  of  their  time  was  race  relations,"  Williams 
said.  "The  images  seen  on  television  became  a 
morality  play  for  a  national  audience  and  people 
became  empowered  to  act." 

Not  everyone  shared  that  view,  however. 

"Some  segregationists  argued  that  if  there 
was  no  television,  there  would  be  no  Civil  Rights 


Movement,"  Williams  said.  "They  believed  the 
movement  was  a  creation  of  the  media,  especially 
the  Northern  liberal  media.  They  were  wrong. 
Before  the  media,  there  was  a  demand  tor  change 
—  but  those  were  stories  that  weren't  being  cov- 
ered." 

He  noted  that  media  was  a  catalyst  in  social 
change  but  it  was  not  the  seed.  Even  today,  when 
media  is  more  prevalent  but  more  fractured  than 
ever,  it  still  can  affect  change  because  there  are 
more  opportunities  tor  voices  to  be  heard. 

The  price,  on  the  other  hand,  is  that  broad- 
casts are  now  what  Williams  called  "narrowcasts." 
He  challenged  students  to  combat  such  "narrow- 
casts"  by  serving  as  educated  media  consumers. 

"As  people  who  are  smart  —  the  edu- 
cated elite  —  part  of  your  leadership  training  at 
Presbyterian  College  is  how  you  can  use  the  media 
as  an  instrument  ot  social  change,"  he  said.  "You 
are  in  a  fight.  You  have  to  be  critical  consumers 
of  media.  It  is  required  of  you  if  you  are  to  be 
liberated  by  your  education." 

Morris  Dees,  the  co-founder  and  chief  legal 
counsel  of  the  tamed  Southern  Poverty  Law  Cen- 
ter, opened  Presbyterian  College's  20th  annual 


Symposium  Guests  -  Morris  Dees 
(tar  lett)  and  Juan  Williams  (center)  anchored 
PC's  annual  Arnold  Symposium,  which 
explored  not  only  the  roles  African-Americans 
have  played  in  society  but  also  how  they  have 
influenced  and  been  influenced  by  the  American 
media. 


Arnold  Symposium.  Dees,  whose  efforts  have 
resulted  in  civil  rights  memorials  and  bankrupted 
hate  groups,  said  last  year's  presidential  election 

—  and  the  media  that  covered  it  —  focused  mi  ire 
on  what  divides  the  United  States  instead  of  what 
brings  its  people  together. 

But  Dees  said  he  has  discovered  during  his 
own  journey  across  the  country  in  recent  years 
and  months  that  all  is  not  lost  for  those  who  seek 
justice  and  equality  in  America. 

Dees  said  he  recently  tepresented  a  group  of 
Vietnamese  fishermen  who  had  settled  in  Houston, 
Texas,  after  the  Vietnam  War.  This  group  worked 
hard  tor  their  piece  of  the  "American  dream"  and, 
after  meeting  with  success,  earned  the  attention  of 
jealous  American  fishermen.  The  latter,  he  said, 
first  tried  unsuccessfully  to  get  the  Texas  legislature 
to  pass  a  law  that  would  limit  the  number  of  new 
licenses  issued  to  foreign-born  fishermen  —  then 
turned  to  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  to  intimidate  the 
Vietnamese  into  selling  their  boats  and  leaving 
the  area. 

Despite  some  early  misgivings,  Dees  said,  the 
united  Vietnamese  fishermen  asked  the  SPLC  to 
go  forward  with  the  suit  that  eventually  won  an 
injunction  against  any  individual  or  group  that 
tried  to  intimidate  members  into  selling  their 
businesses. 

Dees  said  the  ruling  -  and  others  like  it  -  gave 
him  a  sense  of  "tremendous  pride"  to  see  different 
people  "finding  a  place  at  America's  table....  We 
have  to  make  sure  all  of  us  have  equal  opportuni- 
ties." 

While  civil  rights  leaders  like  the  late  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  would  be  proud  to  see  the 
advances  in  social  justice  made  by  America,  Dees 
said,  they  also  would  be  saddened  to  know  that  its 
people  still  are  guilty  of  "systemic,  built-in  biases." 
However,  he  said,  there  is  also  a  groundswell  of 
support  for  the  victims  of  hate  crimes  and  growing 
numbers  of  people  who  are  willing  to  build  bridges 
of  acceptance,  tolerance,  and  love. 
He  also  added  that  he  maintains  faith  in  the  future 
leaders  of  the  nation. 

"In  the  end,  what's  going  to  really  count 

—  more  than  the  money  you  make  or  the  wealth 
you  accumulate  or  the  honors  you  receive,"  he  told 
the  students  in  the  audience,  "is  the  satisfaction 
you'll  get  from  reaching  out  to  those  who  are  dif- 
ferent from  you  —  those  of  you  who  reach  out  and 
take  care  of  those  who  are  the  least  among  us. 

"1  have  tremendous  faith  that  you  will  rise  to 
the  challenge.  When  you  are  living  out  the  end 
of  your  life,  maybe  one  of  you  will  write  that  book 
about  being  America's  greatest  generation." 


ETV's  'Road  Show' 
to  park  on  campus 

Presbyterian  College  is  dressing  in  its  finest 
tor  a  day  oi  i  ss  South  l  Carolina. 

South  ( larolina  ETV  will  bring  its  popular  "Road 
Show"  to  campus  in  June  and  has  been  visiting 
Clinton  since  March  to  tape  interviews  and  cam- 
pus seines  to  appear  on  the  educational  network's 
various  programs.    The  air  date  is  planned  for 

"The  ETV  Road  Show'  was  an  outcropping  of 
ETV's  interest  in  introducing  its  new  digital  tech- 

to  the  rest  oi  the  state  as  it  signed  on  each 
digital  transmitter  in  the  eleven  counties  in  which 
they  are  located,"  South  Carolina  ETV  executive 
pn  iducer  Don  Godish  said.  "The  project  team  then 
decided  it  would  he  much  hetter  for  ETV  to  go  to 
every  county  rather  than  just  eleven.  We've  now 
done  five  'Road  Shows'  through  22  counties  and 
tins  is  i  iur  sixth.  We're  visiting  Laurens,  Abbeville, 
Greenwood,  and  Newberry  counties." 

PC  will  serve  as  the  base  of  operations  for  the 
television  and  radio  programs  that  will  comprise 
the  sixth  stop.  The  network  will  not  only  focus  on 
the  campus,  but  also  the  talents  of  local  residents 
and  economic  development  in  Laurens  County. 

"If  people  tune  in  for  all  four  shows  that  day 
—  beginning  with  our  partners  out  of  Clemson 
University  that  morning  with  'Your  Day'  —  they'll 
see  segments  about  economic  development,  local 
culture  with  music  and  talented  artists,  and  some 
of  the  chefs  in  the  region  sharing  their  favorite 
recipes  and  best-known  items  on  their  menus," 
Godish  said.  "As  we  move  through  the  day,  we'll 
have  youth  in  the  area  will  be  on  an  interactive 
program  talking  about  issues  relevant  to  them. 
Hi  ipefully  we'll  have  children  from  the  CHAMPS 
program  and  the  Thornwell  Home  participating. 

"In  the  evening,  we'll  have  a  90-minute 
program  —  expanded  from  60  minutes  because 
of  the  breadth  of  content  available  to  us  —  that 
will  he  a  combination  of  live  and  taped  segments 
on  an  overview  of  the  campus,  the  athletic  pro- 
grams at  PC  including  the  starting  of  the  lacrosse 
program,  interviews  with  faculty  and  staff  about 
international  programs,  the  blending  of  the  ROTC 
program  with  campus,  and  reflecting  on  young 
people  like  Ktmherly  Hampton  and  Curtis  Bell 
who  sadly  are  no  longer  with  us.  There  will  he  a 
really  good  broad  stroke  approach  for  looking  at 
Presbyterian  College  and  also  its  relationship  with 
the  town  ot  Clinton." 

Godish  said  he  was  urged  by  Elaine  Freeman, 
executive  direcror  of  the  ETV  Endowment  and  a 
member  of  the  PC  Board  of  Trustees,  to  consider 
the  college  and  the  town  of  Clinton  as  a  site  for  a 
future  "Road  Show." 

Armed  with  information  about  the  college 
from  SCETV  empli  lyee  and  PC  alumna  Skye  Earls 
'03,  (  ii  idish  and  the  "Road  Show"  visited  Laurens 
County  and  discovered  not  only  a  perfect  1<  icat  ii  in 


tor  the  live  program,  but  also  abundant  material 
for  all  programming. 

"We  discovered  that  there  certainly  was 

enough  material  to  support  doing  a  full  d,i\  on 
the  campus  at  Presbyterian  College.  It's  been  very 
illuminating,  to  say  the  least,  to  find  out  everything 

going  on  across  campus.  I'm  very  impressed  «  itli 
what's  going  on  at  PC,"  Godish  said.  'Tins,  the 
location  is  beautiful.  The  campus  is  going  to  be 
stunning  in  a  few  weeks  with  everything  in  full 
bloom.  The  people  have  been  incredible.  That's 
one  ot  the  things  we've  learned  about  traveling 
with  the  'Road  Show.'  People  have  been  so  warm 
and  welcoming  —  and  it  seems  to  he  amplified  in 
smaller  communities.  Nothing  against  Greenville 
or  Charleston  because  they're  wonderful  too,  hut  it 
seems  like  the  Senecas  of  the  world  and  the  smaller 
communities  like  Abbeville,  Laurens,  and  Clinton 
have  the  feeling  that  everybody  is  family." 

Godish  said  he  has  been  pleasantly  surprised 
to  discover  stones  in  those  communities,  noting 
that  the  "ETV  Road  Show"  has  tapped  into  a 


wealth  of  information  and  entertainment  in  com- 
munities that  often  are  not  covered  by  commercial 

media. 

One  day  ot  coverage  in  those  communities, 
he  said,  seems  to  barely  scrape  the  surface. 

"One  of  the  things  that  impressed  (ETV 
president  Maurice  'Moss'  Bresnahan)  when  we  did 
our  very  first  'Road  Show'  in  Anderson  was  that, 
to  a  person,  they  all  said  'come  back.'  So  we  are 
going  to  go  hack.  Once  you  discover  how  many 
good  things  are  happening  in  South  Carolina,  \aw 
realize  you  can  go  hack,"  Godish  said.  "The  hope 
and  the  commitment  is  that  the  'Road  Show'  in 
some  shape  —  obviously  probably  not  as  big  as 
what  we're  doing  right  now  —  will  go  back  to 
these  communities  and  continue  those  relation- 
ships because  it's  a  two-way  street.  These  are  great 
relationships  we're  developing  and  it's  a  nice  way 
to  share  all  of  the  positive  things  going  on  in  the 
state  that  often  don't  get  recognized  because  of  the 
fact  the  media  doesn't  focus  on  certain  areas  of  the 
state." 


On   Camera  -  PC  student  Gray  Brooks  chats  with  ETV  executive  producer  Don  Godish  for  a 
taped  segment  to  air  as  part  of  the  network's  coverage  oi  \\  ]  on  June  22. 


Author  is  a  blessing 
to  Peachtree  and  PC 

When  six  Atlanta  women  helped  Martha 
Wilson  Jones  write  and  publish  a  devotional  hook, 
Backyard  Blessings,  which  examines  a  few  of  the 
special  moments  of  Jones'  life  and  achievements  of 
faith,  their  hope  was  that  the  memoir  and  selected 
Scripture  would  prove  to  he  a  beacon  for  genera- 
tions to  come. 

Like  Jesus,  the  98-year-old  piano  instructor 
and  Bihle  teacher  has  never  held  a  political  office 
or  made  a  tremendous  discovery  in  science.  Her 
triumphs,  she  says,  are  the  relationships  she  has 
shared  with  others.  Martha,  an  avid  gardener, 
considers  herself  a  daisy,  which  is  explained  in  her 
book: 

"Some  of  us  can't  he  the  big  dahlia  or  the  strik- 
ing rose.  . .  .The  garden  would  he  quite  unfinished 
without  the  little  daisy  ground  cover.  By  seeing 
the  significant  value  of  each  individual  plant,  I've 
been  able  to  see  the  value  of  each  person." 

Jones  admits  that  the  idea  of  ordinary  signifi- 
cance was  a  difficult  one  to  accept. 

"It  took  me  awhile.  It  took  life  and  a  lot  of 
living  for  me  to  realize  that  you  don't  have  to  be 
the  top,"  she  said. 

To  her  students  and  friends,  that  testimony 
is  a  breath  of  fresh  air  in  a  world  otten  driven  by 
heavy  —  and  sometimes  tutile  —  competition. 
Her  humility  and  devotion  to  service  closely  mir- 
ror the  ideals  of  Presbyterian  College  students  and 
alumni. 

That  isn't  a  coincidence. 

Jones,  recognized  as  a  living  treasure  at 
Peachtree  Presbyterian  Church  in  Atlanta,  is 
—  like  so  many  from  the  church  —  a  true  friend 
Co  Presbyterian  College.  Although  she  is  not  an 
alumna,  two  of  her  brothers  graduated  from  PC. 
She  also  married  a  Presbyterian  College  alumnus, 
the  late  Rev.  Gene  Wilson,  who  served  as  the 
senior  minister  of  Peachtree  Presbyterian  Church 
and  who  chaired  the  Presbyterian  College  Board  of 
Trustees. 


Her  grandson,  Dr.  Thomas  Are,  Jr.,  senior 
pastor  at  Village  Presbyterian  Church  in  Prairie 
Village,  Kan.,  has  also  served  as  a  college  trustee. 

Peachtree  Presbyterian  Church  is  well  known 
to  those  in  Atlanta,  as  well  as  to  PC  students  who 
daily  enter  the  Harrington-Peachtree  Presbyterian 
Academic  Center,  the  prominent  four-story  build- 
ing with  classrooms,  faculty  offices,  a  teaching 
amphitheater,  and  a  popular  computer  lab  that 


"God  doesn't  need  a  big 
thing.  He's  worked  with 
little  'insignificant'  things 
all  along.  Jesus  Christ 
was  never  an  important 
person  by  the  world's 
standards." 

—  Martha  Wilson  Jones 


never  closes.  The  facility  was  constructed  with  the 
assistance  of  the  congregation  and  was  named  in 
honor  of  both  the  church  and  the  late  Dr.  W.  Frank 
Harrington,  former  senior  pastor  at  the  church  and 
chair  of  the  PC  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  church  today  boasts  one  of  the  largest 
PCUSA  congregations  in  the  U.S.  However,  Jones 
recalls  arriving  at  the  church  in  the  late  1930s  to 
find  it  bankrupt  and  lacking  an  official  roster. 

As  described  in  Backyard  Blessings,  the  couple 
was  prayerfully  perseverant  and  witnessed  the 
church  begin  to  grow.  Jones  remains  an  active 
member  of  Peachtree's  community  of  faith,  having 
served  tor  67  years  as  a  teacher,  mentor,  bible  study 
leader,  piano  teacher,  and  friend.  She  also  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Peachtree  Foundation  for  69 
years. 

Although  she  was  hesitant  to  teach  Sunday 
school  at  Peachtree  in  1937,  she  recalls  that  her 
classes  grew  —  and  she  grew  to  love  them. 


"Sometimes,"  Jones  said,  "you  don't  know 
God  is  ruling  in  your  life." 

She  no  longer  teaches  a  regular  Sunday  sch<  >ol 
class,  but  Jones  does  lead  a  weekly  Bible  study  that 
meets  at  her  assisted  living  home  village.  The 
sessions  are  held  weekly  and  attract  believers  of 
all  ages  and  faiths.  As  one  observer  describes  the 
setting:  "They  don't  move.  They  sit  in  a  circle 
—  young  women  and  men  from  all  denominations 
—  and  hang  on  every 
word."  Some  attendees 
are  not  Christians;  some 
don't  even  own  a  Bible. 
They  come  because  'Mar- 
tha' has  a  way  of  making 
Scripture  and  its  life  ap- 
plications come  to  life, 
breaking  through  such 
communication  barriers 
as  age  and  social  status. 

She  also  is  often  called 
upon  as  a  guest  speaker. 

At  the  cozy  home  of 
Ruth  Ann  Skinner,  one 
of  the  six  friends  who 
helped  make  Backyard 
Blessings  a  reality',  Jones  is  as  vibrant  as  her  glowing 
reputation  would  lead  one  to  expect.  A  constant 
smile  and  contagious  laugh  reveal  that  she  main- 
tains a  positive  outlook  about  nearly  everything. 
"I  can't  reach  an  octave  or  hold  a  chord,"  she 
says  about  one  of  her  favorite  hobbies,  playing  the 
piano,  "but  that's  all  right." 

Despite  her  joyful  spirit,  this  Christian  servant 
who  has  witnessed  nearly  a  century  of  life,  has 
been  no  stranger  to  pain  or  loss  —  having  buried 
two  loving  husbands  as  well  as  a  daughter,  who 
suffered  from  a  debilitating  stroke.  However,  her 
faith  remains  unwavering. 

In  warm  conversation,  Jones  shared  pieces 
of  her  testimony  and,  when  too  modest  to  discuss 
her  Christian  acts,  Skinner,  cheerfully  jumped  in 
to  describe  the  self-described  "daisy." 

"You're  a  rose  to  me,  Martha."  Skinner  said. 
"To  me  and  to  so  many  other  people  —  you  are  a 
rose." 


PC  (USA)  moderator  meets  students 

-  Rick  Ufford-Chase,  moderator  of  the  216th  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  (USA),  listens 
as  PC  student  Melanie  McFarland  describes  the  caring 
nature  of  the  college's  faculty.  Ufford-Chase  set  a  goal 
to  meet  with  students  from  at  least  half  of  the  nation's 
PC(USA)-related  colleges  and  made  a  stop  in  Clinton 
on  April  3.  "I've  heard  great  things  about  PC  and  its 
students,"  Ufford-Chase  said.  "If  even  a  small  part  of  what 
I've  heard  is  true,  then  this  is  one  of  the  most  important 
campuses  related  to  the  PC(USA)  today." 


T    T  A  family's 

rieart 
Healing 


By  Megan  Kocis  '07 


The  Asian  country  of  Myanmar,  formerly 
known  as  Burma,  sits  at  the  crossroads  of  Asia's 
great  civilizations  of  India  and  China  and  looks 
out  onto  the  vast  Indian  Ocean  next  to  Thailand. 
Although  it  has  undergone  political  turmoil  and  is 
only  beginning  to  emerge  into  the  modern  world, 
the  country  offers  visitors  pristine  beaches  largely 
untouched  by  last  December's  tsunami,  virgin 
jungles,  and  the  snow-capped  peaks  of  the  Eastern 
Himalayan  mountain  range. 

When  Myanmar  established  a  tourism  board 
to  draw  English-speaking  visitors  to  the  beautiful 
and  mysterious  country,  it  developed  a  simple 
motto:  Seeing  is  believing. 

However,  Marianne  Lassiter  and  her  son,  Dr. 
Rich  Lassiter,  followed  anothet  motto  from  their 
days  as  students  at  Presbyterian  College  —  while 
we  Jive,  ice  serve  — as  they  left  in  January  for  a  trip 
to  Myanmar. 

The  two  were  part  of  a  medical  mission  team 
from  Mission  to  the  World  (MTW)  —  the  mission 
outreach  program  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
America —  that  answered  the  invitation  of  Dr. 
Tial  Thanga,  a  native  of  Myanmar  who  attended 
seminary  in  Jackson,  Miss.  Following  seminary, 
Dr.  Thanga  returned  to  Myanmar  to  answer 
God's  call  to  open  a  seminary  in  the  capital  city 
of  Yangon.  The  Reformed  Theological  Seminary 
opened  in  1995  and  now  boasts  80  gtaduates  who 
serve  as  missionaries  and  pastors  of  new  churches 
in  the  country. 

Rich  '98,  who  is  completing  his  final  year 
of  emergency  medicine  residency  training  at  the 
Medical  College  of  Georgia,  learned  about  the  trip 
from  Dr.  Ted  Kuhn,  the  medical  director  for  the 
missionary  arm  of  Mission  to  the  World  and  one 
of  Rich's  instructors  at  MCG.  Dr.  Kuhn  and  his 
wife,  Susan,  who  is  also  an  M.D.,  have  long  been 
involved  in  medical  mission  work. 

Realizing  that  the  trip  fit  well  with  his  field  of 
emergency  medicine,  which  has  sub-specialties  in 
international  medicine  and  travel  medicine,  the 
opportunity  to  be  a  part  of  the  medical  mission 
team  traveling  to  Myanmar  intrigued  Rich. 

"During  medical  school,  I  was  able  to  go  and 
I  ie  ictice  medic  me  at  a  public  hospital  in  Honduras.  I 
found  that  very  interesting,  challenging,  and  excit- 


ing," Rich  said.  "Also,  I've  always  loved  traveling 
and  I  hadn't  really  been  to  Asia,  so  when  I  found 
out  that  Dr.  Kuhn  was  leading  a  trip  to  Myanmar 
I  was  really  interested.  I  arranged  my  schedule  so 
that  I  could  have  a  month  to  go  with  him." 

Last  fall,  after  Rich  mentioned  the  18-day  trip 
to  his  mother,  another  member  of  the  family  was 
hooked.  Marianne  72  called  on  her  training  as  a 
medical  technologist  and  was  welcomed  as  a  team 
member. 

"Before  the  trip  itself,  I  was  unsure  just  how- 
much  I  could  add  to  the  team,"  she  said.  "With  just 
a  little  instruction,  I  was  able  to  perform  all  the  test 
procedures  available  through  the  lab  equipment 
that  we  took  with  us.  In  the  past,  these  teams  did 
not  have  a  lab  tech  with  them  and  the  doctors 
had  to  do  the  tests  themselves.  With  a  medical 
technologist  on  the  team,  the  doctors  were  free  to 
spend  more  time  with  mote  patients.  It  felt  good 
to  be  doing  again  what  I  had  been  trained  to  do 
over  20  years  ago." 

The  December  tsunami  occurred  less  than 
one  month  prior  to  the  group's  departure  date  and 
briefly  threatened  theit  plans. 

"Myanmat  seems  to  have  been  spared  much 
damage  from  the  tsunami  because  the  waves  trav- 
eled primarily  east-to-west  and  Myanmar  is  directly 
north  of  the  epicenter.  In  the  Bangkok  airport,  we 
did  meet  other  travelers  who  were  helping  with  the 
relief  efforts  in  Thailand,"  Rich  said.  "Apparently 
thete  was  some  discussion  by  the  decision-makets 
in  MTW  as  to  whether  or  not  to  divert  our  trip  to 
a  more  needed  area,  but  the  consensus  was  that  the 
disaster  teams  that  had  been  dispatched  would  do 
that  work,  as  it  seemed  there  were  enough  doctors 
but  not  enough  supplies  and  shelters  in  the  areas 
devastated  by  the  tsunami.  So,  we  went  on  as 
scheduled." 

"On"  included  an  international  flight  to 
Yangon,  the  most  cosmopolitan  city  in  the  country, 
befote  flying  to  the  Chin  State  in  the  mountainous 
region  on  the  western  border.  Myanmar  is  a  country 
of  many  ethnicities  —  as  many  as  1 35  groups  with 
their  own  languages  and  dialects  —  and  the  Chin 
are  among  the  more  repressed  groups. 

"The  Chin  people  are  spread  across 
Bangladesh,  India,  and  Myanmar.    They  are  an 


underserved  minority  in  Myanmat,"  Rich  said. 
"They  have  very  limited  access  to  medical  care 
and  schooling.  These  are  a  poor  people  in  an 
impoverished  country." 

"We  had  people  to  come  ftom  many  miles 
away,  some  walking  for  days,  even  weeks,  to  be 
seen  by  one  of  our  doctors,"  Marianne  recalled. 
"The  members  of  the  churches  we  visited  do  not 
have  the  money  for  proper  health  care.  They  can- 
not afford  to  see  a  doctor  tor  conditions  we  see  as 
'routine'  here  in  the  U.S.  We  visited  one  govern- 
ment hospital  and  observed  that  the  patients  had 
sometimes  been  there  for  weeks.  Hope  was  not 
generally  found  in  that  facility." 

Based  in  the  city  of  Kalaymyo,  the  team  woke 
daily  at  6  a.m.  in  time  for  devotional  and  breakfast 
before  transferring  to  the  clinic  site,  which  ranged 
from  schools  and  churches  to  the  side  of  the 
road. 

"'Clinic'  was  any  time  we  were  treating 
people,  and  it  ranged  from  'full  blown'  where  we 
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had  a  lah  and  a  pharmacy  and  treatment/exam 
rooms,  to  jusr  dispensing  a  few  medicines  from  the 
side  of  the  road,"  Rich  said.  "Of  course,  none  of 
us  spoke  Burmese  (the  national  language)  or  any 
ot  the  Chin  dialects,  so  we  had  to  have  a  transla- 
tor tor  even,-  patient  encounter.  That  was  quite  a 
challenge. 

"It  can  he  difficult  for  me  to  get  a  good 
history  of  a  patient's  illness  in  the  U.S.  when  I'm 
asking  them  questions.  It  was  significantly  more 
challenging  to  gather  data  from  a  patient  when 
you  have  to  go  through  one  or  more  languages 
in  order  to  get  to  that  patient.  Plus,  most  of  our 
translators  were  ministers  or  seminary  students,  so 
they  didn't  always  have  the  medical  background  to 
really  understand  our  line  of  questioning." 

Realizing  the  desperate  need  for  their  services, 
the  team  persevered  and,  with  the  exception  of  a 
lunch  break,  worked  straight  through  until  4  p.m. 
Two  doctors  specialized  in  pediatrics,  providing 
health  care  to  the  youngest  of  patients. 


The  group,  which  included  two  students 
from  the  University  of  South  Carolina  School 
of  Medicine,  encountered  such  ailments  as  HIV, 
diabetes,  depression  and  anxiety,  cancer,  dehydra- 
tion, and  acid  reflux.  The  team  was  well  equipped 
to  handle  patients  thanks  to  modern  equipment, 
pharmaceuticals  donated  by  drug  companies,  and 
other  supplies  donated  by  mission  supporters. 

"Our  pharmacy  was  really  well  stocked.  We 
had  everything  from  anti-malarials,  to  acid-block- 
ers,  to  pain  meds,  to  antibiotics,  to  anti-depres- 
sants. It  was  rare  that  we  needed  something  that 
we  didn't  have,"  Rich  said.  "We  also  had  IV 
equipment,  saline,  and  injectable  antibiotics.  We 
dispensed  the  medicine  in  little  baggies  that  had  a 
picture  on  the  front  that  indicated  what  time  of  day 
to  take  the  medicine  and  how  many  to  take." 

He  said  the  setting  also  made  him  appreciate 
the  talents  of  those  with  whom  he  works  on  a  daily 
basis. 

"I  treated  one  lady  who  was  very  sick  from 


Healing  Hands  -  Marianne  LasMter 
and  her  son,  Dr.  Rich  Lassiter,  take  Presbyterian 
College's  motto,  Pum  Vivimus  Servimus,  seriously. 
They  also  took  it  to  a  faraway  land,  Myanmar, 
during  a  recent  missionary  voyage. 


advanced  HIV,"  he  recalled.  "She  was  prob- 
ably the  first  patient  I  have  cared  tor  all  the  way 
through  her  medical  visit.  Usuallv,  where  I  work, 
the  nurses  start  the  IV,  mix  the  medicine,  connect 
the  IV  tubing,  and  hang  the  medicine  after  the 
physician  orders  it.  By  doing  all  that,  I  had  a  new 
appreciation  tor  some  of  the  jobs  that  nurses  do  in 
my  hospital." 

The  available  ot  electricity  —  or  the  lack 
thereof  —  usually  dictated  the  team's  schedule. 
Evenings  usually  include  a  dinner  at  sunset,  a 
debriefing  ot  the  day's  work,  and  planning  tor  the 
following  day. 

"Eight  to  nine  p.m.  was  usually  bedtime.  That 
sounds  early  —  and  it  was  —  but  the  sun  was  down 
and  we  were  almost  always  exhausted.  I  don't  think 
I  \\a^  up  later  than  ten  mote  than  once  or  twice, 
and  I'm  definitely  a  night  owl,"  Rich  said. 

The  churches  taking  root  in  the  Chin  State 
have  yielded  a  devout  population.  In  addition  to 
providing  medical  assistance,  the  mission  was  an 
attempt  to  reach  into  communities  to  share  the 
gospel  with  those  who  do  not  or  are  unable  to 
attend  church. 

Marianne  said  the  team  met  with  patients 
each  morning  before  the  clinic  opened  to  explain 
a  gospel  btacelet  and  then  give  the  bracelets  as  gifts 
to  the  people  so  they  could  share  the  gospel  story 
with  their  friends  and  family. 

One  of  the  team's  most  unforgettable  experi- 
ences was  returning  to  Yangon.  The  plane  that 
delivered  them  was  grounded  with  mechanical 
problems,  so  the  team  members  were  forced  to 
take  a  bus  200  miles  to  an  airport  in  Mandalay. 
Their  transportation  lacked  air  conditioning,  en- 
countered washed  out  bridges,  and  because  of  the 
dusty  dirt  roads  between  Kalemyo  and  Mandalay, 
took  16  hours  to  cover  the  distance 

"Fortunately,  the  seats  were  fairly  comfort- 
able," Rich  quipped. 

Despite  that  final  hardship,  it  was  an  experi- 
ence that  both  mother  and  son  admit  they  will 
nevet  forget.  As  Rich  returned  to  his  residency 
training  and  Marianne  joined  her  husband,  E.G. 
'69  —  a  member  of  the  PC  Board  of  Trustees 

—  for  a  flight  to  Australia  to  visit  their  daughter, 
Ann  Marie  Lassiter  Johnston  '99,  the  people  of 
Myanmar  remained  very  much  on  their  minds. 

"The  people  we  saw  are  wonderful  people 

—  very  simple  people;  very  appreciative  of  what 
one  does  for  them;  very  gracious;  worshiping  God 
with  true  faith  and  devotion.  My  most  favorite  and 
dear  memory  is  experiencing  my  soul  worshiping 
with  theirs  as  they  sang  hymns  during  their  worship 
services.  My  mind  did  not  understand  the  words, 
but  my  heart  understood  the  message." 
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By  Steve  Owens 
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Magazine's  intrepid  editor  Stew  (  hivn.s  packed  his 

d  L(/i  >m^  to  report 

on  a  "typical"  PC  ii/i<mni  tour. 

Saturday,  January  22 

7:30  a.m. 

You  may  hate  me  now. 

Perhaps  hare  is  too  strong  a  word.  Env}  may 
be  more  fitting  because  it's  just  one  of  the  seven 
deadly  sin-  that,  over  the  next  week,  will  undoubt- 
edly tempt  the  10°  Presbyterian  College  alumni 
and  friends  who  have  braved  an  early-morning 
January  forecast  of  freezing  rain  in  Clinton  and 
made  their  way  to  two  luxury  motor  c<  aches  idling 
outside  Greenville  Dining  Hall. 

A-.  luggage  is  securely  stored,  the  warmth  of 
fellow  travelers  greets  those  who  hoard  the  luxury 
motor  coaches.  For  the  next  week,  we  are  all 
vagabonds  united  by  the  quest  for  fun,  excitement, 
tropical  breezes,  the  perfect  tan,  and  the  challenge 
of  collecting  tiny  paper  umbrellas. 

We're  going  cruising. 

Most  of  us  are  old  enough  to  remember 
when  luxury  motor  coaches  were  simply  called 
"buses."  All  that  really  matters,  howevet,  is  that 
the  vehicles  are  hound  for  the  Port  of  Charleston 
where,  just  one  block  from  the  Holy  City's  histotic 
market,  Norwegian  Cruise  Lines'  Majesty  waits  to 
carry  us  on  a  seven-day  sojourn  to  such  ports  of  call 
as  Grand  Cayman  Island,  Mexico,  and  Key  West 
in  the  Conch  Republic  (or  Florida,  depending  i  in 
your  interpretation  of  history). 

Oh  yeah,  envy  works. 

It's  a  perfect  wintet  getaway  offered  by  the 
PC  Alumni  Association,  which  annually  invites 
Blue  Hose  to  visit  fun  and  historical  locations  with 
classmates,  family,  and  friends.  The  popularity  of 
this  Caribbean  cruise  has  raised  the  bar  for  travel 
opportunities  through  the  college. 

"This  is  the  largest  group  we've  taken. . .  prob- 
ably ever,  hut  at  least  over  the  last  30  years,"  said 
Randy  Randall,  director  of  alumni  and  community 
relations  (although  there  is  a  movement  afoot 
to  refer  to  him  as  "rhe  Big  Kahuna"  for  the  next 
week).  "It's  a  good  time  of  the  year,  we're  offering 
it  at  ,i  great  price,  and  we're  going  to  some  great 
places.  The  opportunity  to  cruise  from  Charleston 
and  n  i  do  it  with  friends  and  classmates  makes  this 
a  great  deal." 

Its  also  the  perfect  opportunity  to  report 
candidly  on  the  fun  and  excitement  oi  a  PC 
Ti mis  experience  —  that  is,  until  "Junior  Kahuna" 
(a.k.a.  Josh  Kay,  director  of  the  PC  Fund)  blows 
in.  (  .\  er  during  introductions.  Everyone  on  the 


bus  —  including  my  wife,  Debbie  —  gives  me  a 
look  usually  reserved  tor  IRS  auditors. 

I'm  forced  to  make  the  Vegas  pledge:  what 
happens  on  the  ship  stays  on  the  ship  (well,  most 
of  it  anyway). 

12:30  p.m. 

After  passing  quickly  through  security  and 
check-in,  we  settle  into  our  cabins  —  oceanview 
staterooms  on  the  port  side.  On  the  table  is  a 
bottle  of  champagne  —  courtesy  of  our  hosts 
—  suitable  for  a  bon  voyage  toast  with  our  Deck 
Three  neighbors,  John  and  Flo  Dowdle  and  Alan 
77  and  Rhonda  Smith. 

They're  nowhere  to  be  seen,  though. 

"On  normal  trips,  you're  used  to  seeing  people 
you're  traveling  with,"  Randy  says.    "But  on  a 


cruise,  you  don't  have  to  stay  together  all  the  time. 
You're  traveling  to  great  locations  while  enjoying 
an  environment  that  has  so  much  to  suit  everyone's 
tastes." 

A  pleasant  surprise  is  the  size  of  the  staterooms. 
On  a  cruise  in  Alaska,  a  comedian  once  joked  about 
a  cruise  cabin  being  the  only  place  you  can  sit  on 
the  head  (in  nautical  terms),  wash  your  feet  in  the 
shower,  and  still  have  a  clear  view  of  the  TV  and 
ocean  through  the  porthole. 

After  giving  it  a  try,  1  was  asked  by  our  steward, 
Carlos,  to  please  wait  until  he  leaves  the  cabin  next 
time.  He  suggests  "a  pleasant  lunch  at  the  Cafe 
Royale's  buffet,"  taking  a  look  at  me  and  linger- 
ing on  the  final  word  with  his  South  American 
accent. 

". .  .boofaaayyyyyyy." 


Sunday,  January  23 


Anchors  Aweigh  -  Among  those  enjoying  the  PC  Tours  cruise  were:  (opposite  page) 
Patti  and  Patricia  Carson  in  Mexico;  (above,  clockwise  from  top)  Josh  and  Lauren  Kay,  and  Lillis  and 
Jerry  Smith;  John  and  Flo  Dowdle  enjoying  the  sunset;  Sandy  Cruickshanks  cashing  in;  Jan  Roberts 
and  Genie  Wilder  watching  the  shoppers  in  George  Town;  and  Alice  and  Blake  Watts  at  the  Mayan 
ruins  in  Tulum. 


Only  a  few  hours  into  the  trip  and  we  can 
check  gluttony  off  the  list  of  deadly  sins.  After 
seeing  the  dessert  tray,  lust  also  works. 

5:30  p.m. 

With  the  mandatory  muster  drill  complete, 
it's  evident  that  the  cold  front  has  made  its  way  to 
the  lowcountry.  The  Majesty's  horn  sounds  and 


brings  cheers  from  the  hearty  souls  who  brave  the 
chill  and  biting  wind  on  the  sky  deck  to  bid  adieu 
to  Charleston. 

Sandy  70  and  Rhonda  Cruickshanks  chat 
with  Alex  and  Carolyn  Burgin  and  toast  the  de- 
parture. Ed  75  and  Karen  Young  huddle  at  the  aft 
railing  and  quietly  discuss  their  plans  to  snorkel  in 
a  few  days.  When  the  rain  begins  to  fall,  it's  time 
for  dinner  and  a  show. 


1:30  p.m. 

There  is  something  magical  about  sleeping  at 
sea,  as  the  gentle  rocking  carries  the  mind  back  to 
the  cradle.  Of  course,  a  huge  dinner  didn't  hurt, 
either. 

But  it's  a  new  day  full  of  new  adventures, 
including  the  ever-popular  champagne  art  auc- 
tion at  sea.  Longtime  friends  Daria  Cronic  77 
and  Dianne  Wyatt  check  out  the  offerings  from 
Park  West  Gallery  that  range  from  paintings  by 
Pablo  Picasso  and  Marc  Chagall  to  an  oversized, 
autographed  photo  of  Muhammad  Ali.  The  first 
few  items  are  auctioned  for  several  thousand  dollars 

—  at  which  point  Debbie  and  I  decide  to  get  some 
fresh  air. 

The  sky  deck  provides  unobstructed  views  of 
clear  blue  skies  and  the  coast  of  Florida  slipping 
past  the  starboard  side.  As  West  Palm  Beach  ap- 
proaches, someone  mentions  that  Donald  Trump 
was  married  there  yesterday  to  Slovenian  beauty 
Melinia  Knauss. 

Can  you  say  pre-nup? 

Randy  and  William  Johnson  '47  enjoy 
hamburgers  on  the  open  deck  outside  the  Piazza 
San  Marco  Grill  and  chat  about  Washington,  Ga. 

—  Randy's  birthplace  and  William's  hometown. 
William  is  rooming  with  Roger  Harrison  '01, 
who  flew  from  Florida  to  Charleston  to  catch  the 
cruise. 

Despite  a  difference  of  more  than  50  years 
between  their  PC  experiences,  Roger  and  William 
are  getting  along  just  fine  —  perhaps  even  better 
than  Donald  and  Melinia  by  now. 

"One  thing  that  happens  every  time  we  have  a 
PC  function,  whether  it's  an  alumni  social  or  a  trip, 
is  that  young  and  old  mingle  because  everyone  has 
had  the  common  experience  of  PC,"  Randy  notes. 
"That's  always  been  my  experience  at  PC  and  it's 
one  of  the  most  enjoyable  things  about  PC  travel 
experiences  and  PC  events  in  general." 

Check  off  pride. 

5:30  p.m. 

The  gang's  all  here! 

Tonight  is  one  of  the  scheduled  opportuni- 
ties for  the  entire  PC  group  to  gather  and  we're 
occupying  all  tables  at  the  rear  of  the  Seven  Seas 
Restaurant  for  "lobster  night."  It  also  means  that 
we  have  a  stellar  view  of  South  Florida  slipping 
away  as  we  cruise  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
toward  Grand  Cayman,  our  first  port  of  call. 

Everyone  compares  plans  for  shore  excursions 
and  shares  stories  about  their  first  full  day  at  sea 
—  including  an  interesting  tale  about  a  shower, 
a  steward,  and  some  important  words  that  were 
mistranslated. 

But  I'm  sworn  to  secrecy.  Ask  John  70  and 
Beth  Jackson  about  that  one. 

Most  of  all,  there's  laughter.  It's  a  great  way 
to  head  into  the  evening. 

Monday,  January  24 

11:30  a.m. 

The  Monte  Carlo  Casino  is  filled  with  flashing 
lights  and  a  loud  clank<lank'c]ank  — not  unlike  the 


I  Marley  struggling  with  his  chains. 
However,  it's  evident  thai  the  source  of  the  ac- 
tion is  decidedly  less  Dickensian  than  Clintonian 
1  ruickshanks  scoops  coins  from  .1  slot 
machine  into  a  plastic  bucket. 

"It's  .ihv.uk  the  fourth  jackpot  I've  hit,"  he 
says  with  a  grin  before  heading  to  the  cashier's 
window. 

1  lello 

The  w.i\  Sandy's  luck  is  running,  we  wonder 

1  ■  gian  Cruise  Lines  « ill  soon  be  moving  its 

corporate  offices  from  Miami  to  his  law  office  on 

Broad  Street  on  Clinton  and  rename  the  company 

Cruickshanks  Cruise  Lines. 

A  massive  lamb  shank  atop  garlic  mashed 
potatoes  soon  erases  the  thought.  Nearby,  Jim  and 
Jan '83  Roberts  enjoyed  a  quiet  lunch  with  Donny 
and  Genie  Wilder  and  Jim  and  Betty  Walker  as 
Captain  Paul  von  Knorring  announces  that  we 
will  pass  the  western  tip  ot  Cuba  in  the  Yucatan 
Strait  1  hat  afternoon.  One  ofthe  area's  most  visible 
landmarks,  the  Roncali  Lighthouse,  would  be  less 
than  two  miles  away. 

4:22  p.m. 

There's  the  lighthouse.  When's  dinner' 

9:30  p.m. 

The  entertainment  on  the  Majesty  has  been 
a  huge  hit  for  everyone.  The  ship  boasts  its  own 
production  company  and  show  band,  but  the 
big  applause  has  been  reserved  for  comedian  Jeff 
Hanns  and  comedian  acrobat  Rudi  Macaggi  ( www, 
ilikevou.tv  —  there,  now  stop  hounding  me, 
Rudi!). 

Tonight,  it's  Jeff  Harms  on  the  stage  and  Daria 
Cronic  and  Laura  Ashley  '59  are  as  much  a  part 
ot  the  show  as  Jeff.  Strawberries  dipped  in  white 
chocolate  —  courtesy  ot  Randy  —  greet  us  kiek 
in  the  cabin  along  with  a  note  that  reads,  "Have 
Fun!" 

That  hasn't  been  a  problem  so  tar. 

Tuesday,  January  25 

9:00  a.m. 

Welcome  to  Grand  Cayman,  which  was  hrsr 
spotted  in  1 503  by  Christopher  Columbus  and  last 
year  made  national  headlines  when  Hurricane  Ivan 
wreaked  havoc  on  the  small  island. 

Tourism,  the  island's  bread-and-butter,  was 
back  on  track  by  December  in  time  to  serve  the 
many  cruise  ships  that  anchor  in  its  crystal  clear 
waters.  From  swimming  with  gentle  stingrays  to 
simplv  catching  rays  at  Seven  Mile  Beach,  the 
island  is  a  paradise  tor  lovers  ot  the  outdoors. 

With  more  than  500  hanks,  the  capital 
George  Town,  is  the  offshore  hanking  center  ot 
the  Caribbean.  Merchants  in  George  Town  also 
catei  i"  tourists  —  just  ask  the  guy  dressed  like  .1 
pirate  outside  the  tender  station. 

Harrrrr>_ih! 

4:30  p.m. 

There  are  a  few  sunburned  people  at  the  late 


afternoon  cocktail  reception  tor  the  PC  group,  but 

n't  dampen  the  spirits  of  those  telling  stones 

about  snorkeling  or  finding  that  perfect  souvenir. 

( lissie  Davis  '45  and  Doris  Milam  '47  hold 
court  in  the  rear  ot  the  room  while  everyone  takes  a 
turn  through  the  buffet  line.  After  all,  it's  another 
hour  until  dinner.  The  private  function  is  a  great 
opportunity  to  meet  and  greet  fellow  trawlers  such 
as  Lyn  Randall  '77,1  )avid  '62  and  Nancy  Cromer, 
Toby  '54  and  Barbara  Hunter,  Ted  '59  and  Diane 
Leahy,  |oe  '81  and  Trudy  Grant  (although  we 
officially  met  at  one  of  the  trivia  contests  earlier 
m  the  week),  Jim  '67  and  Dottle  Bamhardt,  and 
Harry  '48  and  Lucy  Hicklin. 

Dick  Lindsay  '50,  Blake  Watts  '51,  and  Jerry 
Smith  '50  enjoy  a  mini  class  reunion 

Next  stop...  Mexico! 

Wednesday,  January  26 

9:00  a.m. 

The  Majesty  docks  at  Corumel  ahead  ot 
schedule  and  we're  greeted  at  the  pier  by  "authen- 
tic" Mayans  in  period  garb  complete  with  feathers 
and  elaborate  headdresses.  They  work  the  crowd 
and  conveniently  pose  tor  photos  with  passengers, 
squeezing  close  as  the  flashes  tire. 

I  notice  Toby  Hunter  slip  back  into  the  pack. 
He's  my  new  hero. 

Toby  and  Barbara  are  two  ot  the  PC  group 
heading  to  the  ruins  at  Tulum,  a  walled  city  built 
by  the  Mayans  in  the  sixth  century  on  the  edge  ot 
a  bluff  overlooking  the  azure  Caribbean.  After  a 
ferry  ride  from  Cozumel  to  Playa  del  Carmen,  we 
trod  through  town  to  a  bus  waiting  to  carry  us  to 
the  site  45  minutes  south. 

Patti  Carson  '01  and  her  mother,  Patricia, 
sport  straw  hats  purchased  from  a  vendor  outside 
the  bus  —  and  it  isn't  the  last  time  any  of  us  will 
voluntarily  depart  with  cash  for  souvenirs  during 
the  day. 

One  ot  the  highlights  of  Tulum  is  el  Castillo 
(the  castle)  —  a  central  tower  that  was  likely 
constructed  for  ceremonial  or  ritual  use.  Today,  it 
overlooks  a  pair  ot  crowded  sandy  beaches  and  pro- 
vides shade  tor  iguanas  —  Mexico's  answer  to  the 
possum.  Blake  and  Alice  Watts  are  kind  enough 
to  pose  in  front  of  the  structure  on  our  way  out  ot 
the  site  and  talk  turns  from  Mayan  architecture 
to  Cally  Gault  and  PC  football.  We're  both  more 
comfortable  with  the  latter. 

9:00  p.m. 

I'm  tired  and  my  feet  hurt  after  a  day  ot  walk- 
ing across  Mexico  (just  humor  me),  but  1  want  to 
check  in  on  the  Rama  1 1 1  Showband  playing  in 
the  Palace  Theater.  After  all,  it's  my  job  to. . .  hey, 
there  .ire  the  Smiths,  the  Watts  and  the  Hunters 
i<n  the  dance  floor!  Those  crazy  kids! 

On  the  way  back  to  the  cabin,  1  notice  Marcia 
Addis,  m,  Kat  Dicus  '46,  and  Gin  Jacobs  hopping  to 
pianist  Romeo  Irabagon,  who  resembles  a  tour-foot 
Don  Ho.  But  ignore  my  ramhlmgs,  it's  been  a  long 
day. 

Is  fatigue  a  deadly  sin.' 


Thursday,  January  27 
5:00  p.m. 

It's  ,1  bit  odd  having  to  pass  though  U.S. 
Customs  and  Border  Protection  before  stepping 
back  onto  U.S.  soil,  but  odd  is  a  good  way  to 
describe  Ke\  West.  After  all,  it's  also /ondl) 
us  the(  loncfi  Republic  —  the  world's  first  Fifth  World 
nation.  ( )kay,  here's  the  background  while  a  group 
oj  us  waits  for  transportation  to  a  sunset  schooner 
cruise. 

The  Conch  Republic  was  established  by  seces- 
sion ot  the  Florida  Keys  from  the  United  States  of 
America,  on  April  23rd,  1982,  in  response  to  a 
U.S.  Border  Patrol  Blockade  on  1  Iwy.  1  (just  north 
of  the  Florida  Keys).  The  blockade  effectively 
isolated  citizens  of  the  Keys  from  the  U.S.  main- 
land because  rli.it  highway  is  the  only  land  artery 
to  and  from  the  mainland. 

At  noon,  on  the  day  of  secession,  Key  West 
Mayor  Dennis  Wardlow  read  the  proclamation  oi 
secession  and  proclaimed  aloud  that  the  Conch 
Republic  was  an  independent  nation  separate 
from  the  U.S.  He  symbolically  began  the  Conch 


Republic's  Civil  Rebellion  by  breaking  a  loai  of 
stale  Cuban  bread  over  the  head  of  a  man  dressed 
in  a  U.S.  Navy  uniform. 

After  one  minute  of  rebellion,  "Prime  Min- 
ister Wardlow"  turned  to  the  admiral  in  charge  i  if 
the  U.S.  Naval  Base  at  Ke\  West,  and  surrendered 
—  but  he  also  demanded  $1  billion  dollars  in 
foreign  aid  and  war  relief  to  rebuild  the  nation. 

Key  West  still  proudly  declares,  "We  seceded 
where  others  tailed." 

It's  undeniable  that  the  sunset  is  a  reason 
to  celebrate  in  Key  West.  Heck,  spotting  one  of 
Hemingway's  six-toed  cats  is  reason  to  celebrate  in 
Key  West.  Waking  up  seems  to  be  reason  enough 
for  "Conchs"  to  celebrate. 

But  the  sunsets  are  special  here  and  there's 
no  bettet  way  to  experience  it  than  at  sea  aboard 
the  Schooner  Western  Union  —  the  last  wooden 
sailing  vessel  built  in  Key  West.  We're  invited  to 
help  raise  the  sails  (don't  these  people  realized  1 
walked  across  Mexico  yesterday?)  and  I'm  thrust 
into  a  line  and  handed  a  tope.  Thanks  for  the 
"invitation,"  skipper. 

With  sails  raised,  we  head  out  to  sea  as  part 


of  a  small  armada.  Daria  Cronic  takes  a  turn  at 
the  helm.  Cissie  Davis  enjoys  the  breeze  in  her 
hair.  And  suddenly,  thete  it  is  —  the  golden  sun, 
surrounded  by  reds,  oranges,  and  purples,  sinking 
slowly  behind  the  sea. 

8:30  p.m. 

We  bump  into  Fred  and  Margaret  '82  Rollison, 
who  tell  us  that  many  in  our  group  are  prowling 
I  luval  Street.  1  mention  to  Debbie  that  1  only 
promised  not  to  write  what  happened  on  the  ship, 
not  on  land.  However,  she  notes  that  it  could 
be  considered  breach  of  verbal  contract  and  that 
Sandy  Cruickshanks  is  an  attorney...  who  has  to 
this  point  of  the  cruise  hit  seven  jackpots  in  the 
casino. 

At  the  risk  of  incurring  legal  tees,  we  head 
back  to  the  Majesty. 

Friday,  January  28 

7:00  a.m. 

A  stnrm  has  moved  into  the  Atlantic  and 
we're  going  through  it.  Waves  are  actually  coming 


over  the  bow  of  the  ship  and  the  water  has  sloshed 
out  of  the  pools  on  the  top  deck.  I  wonder  if  "The 
Poseidon  Adventure"  is  on  TV. 

3:30  p.m. 

Despite  the  roller  coaster  ride,  there's  a  rumor  going 
around  that  two  members  of  our  group  will  partici- 
pate in  the  Stat  Seeker  Talent  Show.  Sure  enough, 
Frances  McSween  plays  the  piano  and  Trudy 
Grant,  the  star  of  every  karaoke  even  on  board, 
belts  out  a  tune  that  wins  the  entire  contest! 

4:30  p.m. 

At  an  infotmal  gathering,  members  of  the 
group  offer  suggestions  for  future  trips.  Hanging 
out  in  the  Atlantic  during  a  stotm  is  not  among 
the  top  suggestions.  However,  Josh  Kay  mentions 
that  recommendations  will  be  used  to  structure 
future  alumni  touts. 

Ideas  tor  future  trips  include  a  trip  to  Alaska, 
a  tout  ot  Scotland,  a  canyons  and  casinos  tour  in 
the  Western  U.S.,  and  even  a  trip  to  Orlando  in 
conjunction  with  the  Blue  Hose  men's  basketball 
scheduled  participation  in  the  Disney  NCAA 
Division  II  Tournament. 

Dinner  on  the  high  seas  is  an  adventure.  I 
give  up  after  Sandy's  steak  flips  off  the  table  after 
the  ship  hits  a  rough  w-ave.  After  seven  jackpots, 
he  was  due. 

Saturday,  January  29 

7:00  a.m. 

It's  snowing  in  Charleston.  I  miss  Mexico! 

3:00  p.m. 

Has  it  really  been  a  week?  Clinton  was  hit 
hatd  by  the  winter  storm  and  a  half-inch  of  ice 
covers  our  cars  in  the  parking  lot.  Our  suitcases 
slide  across  the  GDH  parking  lot  and  more  than 
one  traveler  recalls  the  weather  we  enjoyed  in  the 
Caribbean. 

It  wasn't  only  the  weather  that  made  the  trip 
special.  It  was  the  fellowship  that  made  memories 
for  a  lifetime. 

"Everybody  has  said  they  had  a  great  time. 
That's  why  we  do  it,"  Randy  says.  "Not  everybody 
was  from  PC,  but  they  were  all  friends  of  PC.  And 
now  they're  friends  with  each  other." 

I  hope  we'll  meet  on  a  future  PC  Alumni 
Tour. 


Cruisin'  -  (Clockwise  from  tar  left) 
Cissie  Davis  points  out  the  Key  West  sunset 
from  aboard  the  Schooner  Western  Union; 
Sammy  Wham  leads  David  Cromer  through 
a  private  buffet  line  for  the  PC  group;  and 
Daria  Cronic  takes  a  turn  at  the  helm  of  the 
Schoonet  Western  Union. 


Clinton,  South  Carolina,  to  Washington,  D.C.,  young  PC  alumni 
are  finding  their  callings  in  the  political  process. 
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By  Steve  Owens 


The  road  to  the  White  House  leads  through 
Presbyterian  College. 

Okay,  that  isn't  likely  to  become  the  Repub- 
lican Party's  slogan  anytime  soon,  but  the  last  two 
successful  GOP  candidates  tor  the  nation's  highest 
office  —  both  named  Bush  —  made  nationally 
publicized  visits  to  the  college  during  their  respec- 
tive campaigns. 

When  George  W.  Bush's  campaign  rolled 
into  Clinton  in  1999,  the  future  president  was  at- 
tempting to  overcome  a  surprising  New  Hampshire 
primary  victory  by  Sen.  John  McCain.  South 
Carolina  proved  to  be  a  turning  point  by  solidly 
supporting  Bush  on  his  way  to  winning  the  GOP 
nomination  and  the  presidency. 

For  students  like  Stephen  Replogle  and 
Jeremy  Carl,  the  opportunity  to  pack  Springs 
Campus  Center  and  participate  in  the  political 
process  was  merely  a  foreshadowing  of  their  future 
careers. 

"I  remember  thinking  it  was  interesting  that 
my  governor  was  speaking  at  my  school  as  a  can- 
didate for  president,"  recalled  Carl,  one  of  just  a 
handful  of  Texas  students  attending  PC  during  that 
academic  year.  "I  remember  it  was  a  good  speech 
and  it  was  exciting  to  have  him  at  PC." 

Replogle,  a  conservative  Georgian  and  a  po- 
litical science  major,  followed  the  entire  campaign 
closely  and  even  attended  the  2000  Republican 
National  Convention  in  Philadelphia,  writing  a 
summary  for  the  online  political  portal  Purepolitics . 
com  a  year  before  interning  at  the  White  House. 
Replogle  and  Carl  are  just  two  young  alumni  who 
would  confirm  that  the  road  to  the  White  House 
leads  through  Presbyterian  College  —  not  only  for 
candidates  but  also  for  graduates. 

They  are  among  a  group  of  Blue  Hose  who 
found  themselves,  whether  by  fortune  or  fate, 
working  for  the  executive  branch  in  the  city 
that  shapes  national  —  and  often  international 

—  policy. 

It  isn't  difficult  to  understand  the  lure  of  the 
nation's  capital  for  a  young  person.  Some  gradu- 
ates answer  the  siren's  call  to  major  cities  like  Los 
Angeles  and  New  York  —  trendy  and  electric 
metropolitans  in  which  the  goal  is  often  to  see  and 
be  seen. 

In  Washington,  what  isn't  seen  is  the  key.  It's 
a  city  in  which  the  power  lunch  is  not  simply  about 
motion  picture  deals.  It's  a  city  in  which  lobbyists 
can  help  maintain  —  or  sway  —  the  balance  of 
political  power.  It's  a  city  in  which  every  word 
spoken  by  public  officials  is  critiqued  by  the  news 
media. 

It's  a  city  of  power. 

It's  a  place  where  a  2003  PC  alumna  like  Sarah 
B.  Keith  could  find  herself  working  50  feet  from  the 
Oval  Office  —  in  President  Bush's  scheduling  office 

—  just  five  months  after  accepting  her  diploma  in 
Clinton,  South  Carolina. 

Keith  spent  the  fall  semester  of  her  senior 
year  participating  in  PC's  Washington  Semester 
program  at  American  University.  Her  studies  not 
only  included  12  hours  of  foreign  policy  classes, 


but  also  the  rare  opportunity  to  intern  for  the 
president's  scheduling  office  at  the  White  House. 
"I  put  in  a  lot  of  time  and  hard  work  into  my 
internship  and  really  enjoyed  the  people  1  worked 
with  and  what  I  was  learning,"  Keith  said.  "When 
I  wasn't  in  class,  I  spent  my  time  at  my  internship. 
What  started  out  to  be  a  two  day  per  week  venture 
ended  up  turning  into  the  hours  of  a  part-time 
job." 

Hard  work  does  not  go  unnoticed  in  Wash- 
ington and  Keith  wisely  maintained  contact  with 
her  White  House  co-workers  —  even  driving  to 
Washington  to  assist  the  scheduling  office  staff 
during  breaks  in  her  final  semester  at  PC. 

After  graduating  and  moving  to  Washington, 
Keith  landed  a  position  as  a  scheduler  and  research 
assistant  with  the  Administration  for  Children  and 
Families  and  the  Department  of  Health  and  Hu- 
man Services.  Four  months  later,  a  staff  member 
of  the  president's  scheduling  office  became  the 
personal  aide  to  Chief  of  Staff  Andy  Card. 

Keith  was  hired  to  fill  the  opening  in  the 
scheduling  office. 

"My  timing  was  very  good 
and  I  was  lucky,"  Keith  said.  "I 
kept  pinching  myself  for  about 
three  months  after  getting  the 
dream  job  of  any  political  science 
student." 

Dream  job?  Yes. 

Simple  job?  No. 

Keith's  position  included 
long  hours  and  the  need  to  make 
changes  at  a  moment's  notice 
based  on  external  events  and 
requests. 

"My  office  was  responsible 
tor  planning  and  coordinating  the 
timing  and  logistics  of  the  presi- 
dent's every  movement.  Basically, 
we  manage  the  most  valuable 
component  of  a  presidency,  the 
president's  time,"  Keith  said.  "It 
was  our  job  to  coordinate  with  the 
White  House  staff  to  make  sure  we 
were  making  the  best  use  of  his 
time.  We  work  very  closely  with 
the  chief  of  staff  in  planning  his 
schedule.  We  have  to  make  sure 
that  every  thing  he  participates 
in  is  a  valuable  use  of  his  time 
and  a  balance  between  what  his 
immediate  advisors  want  him  to 
focus  on. 

"His  schedule  is  very  fluid.  The  minute  you 
would  schedule  a  meeting  with  the  Senior  Advisor, 
Karl  Rove  to  talk  about  campaign  messages,  you 
would  get  a  phone  call  from  10  Downing  Street 
asking  if  the  president  was  willing  to  participate 
in  a  phone  call  with  Prime  Minister  Tony  Blair." 

Although  she  left  the  president's  scheduling 
office  in  March  to  become  scheduler  for  Mike 
Leavitt,  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Keith  said  her  "exciting  and 


"The  caliber  of  students 
you  find  on  campus  are 
so  similar  to  the  people 
that  roam  the  halls  of  the 
WestWing  every  day.  True 
leaders  genuinely  concerned 
with  shaping  America's 
future." 


Sarah  Keith  '03 

with  Barney,  the  Bush  Family  dog 


Drew  English  V4 

with  President  George  Ff.W  Bush 


invigorating"  assignment  in  the  West  Wing  is  one 
she  will  never  forget. 

"Unlike  the  show,  the  real  West  Wing  is  very 
small.  There  are  only  about  75  people  who  work 
there  and  the  offices  are  really  close  to  one  an- 
i  ither,"  she  said.  "I  would  run  into  (President  Bush) 
in  the  mornings  on  his  way  to  the  Situation  Room 
tor  his  intelligence  briefings  and  when  1  would 
have  to  go  up  to  the  Oval  Office  and  deliver  new 
schedules  or  information  to  his  personal  aide. 

"I  think  the  most  personal  interaction  I  had 
with  the  president  was  when  my  family  and  I  came 
inti  i  the  Oval  Office  with  him  to  talk  and  have  our 
pictures  taken  before  I  left  the  White  House." 

Keith  witnessed  first-hand  history  being  made 
in  Washington  on  a  daily  basis.  One  historical 
week  was  the  2005  Presidential  Inaugural  in  which 
another  Blue  Hose  played  a  key  role.  Laura  Caudell 
'98  directed  press  operations  tor  the  Inaugural  and 
was  in  charge  of  all  press  coverage  tor  the  Inaugural 
Parade,  as  well  as  for  the  youth  c<  mcert,  "America's 
Future  Rocks  Today." 

"Because  the  parade  is  the  largest  event  of 
the  Inaugural,  it  encompasses  all  of  the  morning 
shows  and  press  o  werage  tor  the  entire  week  of  the 
Inauguration,"  Caudell  said.  "There  are  so  many 
entities  involved.  We  credentialed  4,000  members 
of  the  press  and  all  of  them  wanted  to  cover  the 
parade. 

"Think  about  the  Rose  Bowd.  They  begin 
planning  the  day  after  the  parade  for  next  year's 
event.  We  began  preparing  for  the  Inaugural  Pa- 
rade in  November.  But  this  was  the  first  Inaugural 
Parade  since  9/1 1 ,  which  made  things  more  difficult 
than  years  past  —  particularly  through  access  and 
credentialing." 

Caudell's  journey  from  history  major  at 
Presbyterian  College  to  Washington  press  secretary 
began  with  a  summer  internship.  After  leaving 
Clinton  with  her  undergraduate  degree,  she  worked 
on  Capitol  Hill  for  one  year  before  pursuing  her 
master's  degree  in  higher  education  at  Vanderbilt 
University's  Peabody  College. 

The  lure  of  Washington  drew  Caudell  back  to 
the  nation's  capital  after  she  completed  her  master's 
pr<  igram.  After  serving  as  a  field  representative  dur- 
ing  the  2000  Bush-Cheney  campaign,  she  landed 
as  a  spokesperson  for  U.S.  Secretary  of  Education 
Rod  Paige,  the  first  school  superintendent  ever  to 
serve  in  that  national  post,  and  Caudell  and  Paige 
traveled  together  to  47  states  together  promoting 
President  Bush's  No  Child  Left  Behind  Act  of 
2002. 

Serving  as  deputy  press  secretary  for  one  of  the 
president's  cabinet  members  also  afforded  Caudell 
the  opportunity  to  working  on  press  advance  for 
President  Bush  and  first  lady  Laura  Bush  in  such 
locations  as  the  Middle  East,  Japan,  El  Salvador, 
and  Germany. 

She  was  a  press  lead  for  Bush -Cheney  -004, 
and  returned  in  May  from  the  presidential  visit  to 
Tbilisi,  Georgia. 

"I've  enjoyed  being  around  the  Bushes  because 
they're  real  people.  They're  very  kind  and  have  al- 


ways been  very  appreciative  of  hard  work,"  Caudell 
said.  "My  relationship  with  (Secretary  Paige)  let 
me  know  about  the  quality  ot  people  the  president 
has  surrounded  himself  with." 

( )neof  the  benefits  ot  working  closely  with  the 
president  is  the  opportunity  to  ride  in  motorcades 
and,  like  Keith,  to  experience  history  evolving 
before  her  eyes. 

Caudell,  a  native  of  Toccoa,  Ga.,  was  deputy 
director  ot  communications  for  the  2004  G8  Sum- 
mit hosted  last  June  by  President  Bush  at  Sea 
Island,  Ga.  That  historic  event  not  only  brought 
together  the  leaders  ot  the  world's  major  industrial 
democracies  —  Canada,  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
Japan,  Russia,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Unit- 
ed States  — but  also  thousands  ot  international 
media  outlets  scrambling  to  cover  the  summit. 

"I  feel  great  about  the  way  it  came  off," 
Caudell  said.  "The  planning  for  the  G8  was  tedious 
because  of  the  language  barriers  with  so  many 
countries  —  working  with  the  embassies  and  each 
leader's  press  secretary.  We  credentialed  about 
3,800  press  for  the  G8  and  it  was  a  great  time.  I 
developed  a  lot  of  great  relationships  that  helped 
me  through  the  campaign  and  the  inaugural.  All 
these  experiences  otter  an  adrenaline  rush  you 
don't  get  anywhere  else." 

The  campaign  trail  was  important  to  Drew 
English  '04,  who  recently  moved  back  to  South 
Carolina  from  Washington  after  working  for  the 
National  Republican  Congressional  Committee, is 
one  of  three  White  House  field  finance  representa- 
tives. 

English  worked  in  more  than  40  cities  last 
summer  and  fall  with  such  luminaries  as  Karl 
Rove,  Andrew  Card,  Vice  President  Dick  Cheney, 
Speaker  of  the  House  Dennis  Hastert,  Laura  Bush, 
and  former  President  George  H.  W  Bush,  ensuring 
that  congressional  tundraising  events  sponsored  by 
the  White  House  and  the  Bush-Cheney  campaign 
"were  of  White  House  quality  and  then  checked 
logistics  with  the  White  House  to  make  sure  each 
event  would  raise  the  proper  amount  of  money," 
he  said. 

Following  his  sophomore  year  at  PC,  English 
interned  in  Washington  with  the  National  Repub- 
lican Senatorial  Committee  (NRSC)  and  realized 
that  the  city  would  be  part  of  his  future. 

"I  was  hooked  on  DC  and  wanted  to  get  back 
as  soon  as  possible,  so  I  applied  for  the  Washington 
Semester  for  the  spring  ot  Z003  and  was  accepted," 
he  said. 

In  addition  to  attending  classes  at  American 
University,  English  interned  on  Capitol  Hill  with 
Senate  Majority  Leader  and  NRSC  chairman 
Bill  Frist  of  Tennessee  and  Sen.  George  Allen  of 
Virginia  in  corporate  affairs  doing  PAC  fundrais- 
ing. 

"That's  when  I  made  a  lot  contacts  that  would 
help  me  in  the  future,"  English  said.  "It  was  a 
period  that  provided  opportunities  for  me." 

Shortly  after  earning  his  degree  from  PC, 
English  learned  that  the  National  Republican 
Congressional  Committee  was  seeking  a  field 
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The  Promise  &  the  Challenge  Campaign  to  date 


This  is  one  time  that  the  glass  is  clearly 
half  full!  We  are  so  very  thankful  to 
the  thousands  of  loyal  PC  supporters 
who  have  responded  to  the  challenge 
that  the  promise  of  PC  might  remain 
strong  for  generations  to  come. 

-  President  Dr.  John  Griffith    A   m 
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Bright  New  Plans  for  a  New  Day 
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Growing  numbers  of  students  and 
the  increased  demand  for  PC's  top-notch 
academic  programs  have  made  the  need 
for  certain  facilities  so  acute  that  in  late 
February  the  college  began  rethinking  how 
implish  its  largest  and  most  important 
facility  need  -  science.  To  our  surprise  we 
have  found  an  unexpected  opportunity 
to  address  other  critical  facility  needs  in  a 
creative  way. 

PC  needs  a  new  science  facility  now. 
We  also  must  have  space  tor  our  visual  arts 
program  and  for  both  the  Office  of  Student 
Life  and  student  life  program  needs.  With 
each  of  these  areas  crucial  to  our  students, 
the  college  has  developed  a  trustee  approved 
plan  that  will  allow  us  to  meet  the  needs  of 
each  area  in  a  more  timely  and  cost  effective 
manner  than  originally  planned. 

Science  students  and  faculty  will  be  the 
first  to  benefit  from  the  change  in  plans,  a 
welcome  thought  to  the  scientists  who  are 
struggling  for  space  in  a  cramped  and  outdated 
building.  The  college  is  on  track  to  break 
ground  by  the  end  of  the  next  academic  year 
on  an  addition  to  Richardson  Science  Hall  to 
help  meet  the  needs  ot  biology  and  chemistry. 
Plans  to  renovate  the  existing  Richardson 
space  will  complete  the  requirements  for 
these  two  disciplines.  In  the  years  to  come 
the  Office  of  Student  Life  and  student  life 
programs  will  vacate  Douglas  House  and 
move  to  newly  renovated  space  in  Springs 


I 
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The  new  plan  allows  us  to  expand  and  renovate  Richardson  Science  Hall 
for  biology  and  chemistry,  renovate  Douglas  House  for  physics  and  computer 
science,  construct  a  new  facility  for  the  visual  arts,  and  renovate  Springs  Campus 
Center  with  space  dedicated  to  the  office  of  student  life  and  its  programs.  The 
intenelated  nature  of  the  plan  requires  the  College  to  move  forward  with  them 
in  a  carefully  orchestrated  sequence.  ^  \     -  Dr.  John  V.  Griffith,  President 
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Campus  center  as  Douglas  House  is  renovated 
for  physics,  computer  science,  and  academic 
computing.  The  portion  of  the  visual  arts 
department  also  in  Douglas  House  will  move 
to  a  new  visual  arts  facility. 

The  revised  plan  for  science  comes  with 
the  added  bonus  of  a  more  quickly  achieved 
price  tag,  reducing  the  overall  cost  from  $25 
million  to  an  estimated  $14  million. 

Student  Life's  move  to  Springs  will  place 
key  student  resources  in  an  ideal  location  in 
the  heart  ot  campus,  allowing  opportunities 
to  develop  and  integrate  more  completely 
co-curricular  programs  into  the  student 
experience. 

The  plan  for  the  visual  arts  will  allow 
the  program  to  move  from  cramped  and 


inadequate  space  in  several  locations  to 
dedicated  space  designed  specifically  to  meet 
the  needs  of  faculty  and  students. 

As  plans  untold  for  these  three  areas, 
president  Dr.  John  Griffith  notes  that 
planning  for  the  challenges  of  tomorrow's 
academic  programs  is  always  a  dynamic 
endeavor. 

"We  must  do  our  very  best  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  students  and  faculty"  said 
Griffith.  "This  new  plan  allows  the  College 
to  provide  for  critical  needs  in  a  much  more 
timely  manner.  The  renovation  of  three 
existing  facilities  and  the  construction  of  a 
new  visual  arts  facility  will  have  a  profound 
impact  across  campus,  touching  the  life  of 
every  student." 


Lassiters  make  gift  in  support 
of  new  facilities'  plan 

Meeting  the  challenges  of  a  growing  student  body  and  the  need  for  renovated  facilities 
has  been  made  a  little  easier  thanks  in  part  to  a  $1.5  million  gift  from  E.G.  and  Marianne 
Lassiter  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  towards  the  new  facilities  plan. 

E.G.  and  wife  Marianne  have  a  long  history  of  support  for  PC.  Both  are  alumni — 
Marianne  graduated  in  1971,  E.G.  in  1969.  Son  Rich  and  daughter  Ann  Marie  both 
graduated  from  the  College  in  1998  and  1999,  respectively.  The  Lassiters  have  served  as 
members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  and  PC  Parents'  Council,  and  E.G.  now  serves  as  a  college 
trustee  and  major  gifts  chairman  for  the  Georgia  portion  of  the  $160  million  Promise  and 
Challenge  campaign. 

"This  gift  is  one  of  the  first  the  College  has  received  in  support  of  our  new  facilities 
plan,"  says  fellow  trustee  and  Capital  campaign  chairman  Bob  Staton,  "and  we  are  grateful 
to  the  Lassiters  for  their  ttemendous  and  continuing  commitment  to  PC." 

This  is  not  the  first  campaign  gift  the  Lassiters  have  made  to  the  campaign.  They 
funded  an  art  professorship  three  years  ago. 


Science 
Facilities 

Funding: 

Total  Project  Cost 

$  14,000,000 

Gifts  and  Pledges  to  date 
$    6,500,000 


© 


Imagine  ... 


PC  science  students  have  always 
L        excelled  in  graduate  school. 
|^L      Listed  here  are  some  recent  grad- 
[l^^k    uates  who  have  been  accepted 
^Linto  programs  in  the  sciences. 
^^^^  If  you  already  know  what  our 
graduates  are  capable  of, 
just  imagine  what  future  stu- 
dents will  be  able  to  do  in  new 
science  facilities! 

University  of  South  Carolina 

Jessica  Parker  -  Class  of  2005 

Medicine 

Graeme  Lauriston  -  Class  of  2005 

Physical  Therapy 

Michal  Hester  -  Class  of  2005 

Pharmacy 


Medical  University  of  SC 

Ben  Thomas  -  Class  of  2003 

Medicine 

Laura  Cole  -  Class  of  2004 

Nursing 

Amanda  Teal  -  Class  of  2004 

Nursing 

Graeme  Lauriston  -  Class  of  2005 

Physical  Therapy 

Logan  Ebersold  -  Class  of  2005 

Dentistry 

Jennifer  Corpening  -  Class  of  2005 

Ph.D.  -  Life  Science 

Medical  College  of  Georgia 

Erik  Oleson  -  Class  of  2005 

Ph.D.  -  Neuroscience 

Graeme  Lauriston  -  Class  of  2005 

Physical  Therapy 

Jennifer  Corpening  -  Class  of  2005 

Ph.D.  -  Life  Science 


Other  Institutions 

Jennifer  Corpening  -  Class  of  2005 

Purdue  University  -  Ph.D  -  Life  Science 

Megan  Hennigan  -  Class  of  2005 

University  of  Alabama  -  Medicine 

Graeme  Lauriston  -  Class  of  2005 

University  of  St.  Augustine  -  Physical 

Therapy 

Heidi  Kirk  -  Class  of  2006 

Mercer  University  -  Pharmacy 

Ashley  Cook  -  Class  of  2004 

Emory  University  -  Nursing 

Thomas  German  -  Class  of  2003 

University  of  North  Carolina  -  Medicine 

Jennifer  Corpening  -  Class  of  2005 

Vanderbilt  University  -  Ph.D.  -  Life 

Science 

Carrie  Sidwell  -  Class  of  2005 

Mercer  University  -  Medicine 

Megan  Hennigan  -  Class  of  2005 

University  of  South  Alabama  -  Medicine 


"PC  students  are  always  so  well  prepared  for  medical 
school.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  talk  with  them  and  the  professors 
certainly  feel  it  is  a  pleasure  to  teach  them!" 

-  Wanda  Taylor,  MUSC's  Director  of  Admissions 


Creating  Positives 


Jane  Harper  Hicklin  has  in  her  hands  a 
degree  in  visual  art  from  Presbyterian 
College,  a  job  at  an  art  gallery,  and  an 
education  that  has  prepared  her  to  walk 
confidently  towards  her  life's  destinations. 


from  Negatives 


Jane  Harper  Hicklin  shares  with  a  schoolmate  one  of  the 
highlights  of  her  PC  career,  her  2004  senior  exhibit. 


She  also  has  in 
her  hands  a  wondrous 
opportunity  to  explore 
her  passion  for  art  -  a 
passion  that  ignited 
when  she  was  a  student 
at  PC.  Early  in  her 
college  career,  Hicklin 
said  she  didn't  know  she 
would  even  become  an 
art  major  at  all.  But  an  inspirational  art  history 
class  taught  by  assistant  professor  of  art  Dr. 
Laura  Crary  and  the  discovery  of  an  affinity 
tor  photography  led  her  to  find  "something 
inside  of  me"  that  had  to  be  nurtured. 

"PC  definitely  got  the  ball  rolling,"  she 
said. 

Now,  the  'ball"  will  roll  to  the  hub  of  the 
American  art  world  itself  -  New  York  City 
and  the  American  Arts  Course  at  Sotheby's 
Institute  of  Art.  As  one  of  25  students  chosen 
nationwide,  the  2004  grad  will  live  and  study 
in  the  Big  Apple,  where  she  will  engage  in  an 
intensive,  nine-month  course  of  study  that 
will  include  hands-on  work,  lectures  by  some 
of  the  leading  experts  and  scholars  in  the  arts 
community,  and  travel  to  see  art  in  some  of 
the  finest  museums,  galleries,  and  private 
collections  in  the  country. 

In  tact,  no  corner  of  the  American  art 
world  should  be  left  undiscovered,  as  the 
group  also  will  explore  the  business  side  of  art, 
such  as  how  to  write  appraisals,  she  said. 

Hicklin  will  move  to  New  York  this 
summer  and  said  living,  studying,  and  working 
there  is  one  of  the  big  draws  for  being  in  the 
American  Arts  Course.  The  site  of  a  field  trip 


her  junior  year,  she  said  New  York  "is  a  very 
inspiring  place  to  me." 

"I  hope  to  find  some  time  to  do  some 
darkroom  work  while  I'm  there,"  she  said.  "It 
mav  be  my  only  source  of  income." 

In  any  case,  Hicklin  is  in  for  the  arts 
education  of  a  lifetime. 

"Right  now,  I  work  in  an  art  gallery  (The 
Charleston  Renaissance  Gallery  owned  by  her 
father,  PC  alumnus  Robert  M.  Hicklin  Jr.) 
that  specializes  in  Southern  Art,"  she  said. 
"I've  already  learned  from  that  experience 
that  there  are  so  many  different  facets  to  the 
art  world  and  there  is  so  much  more  to  learn. 
...  I'm  going  up  there  to  learn  and  the  more 
I  learn,  the  more  I  want  to  learn." 

A  passion  for  art  and  a  passion  to  make 
education  a  lifelong  quest  were  definitely 
fostered  at  Hicklin's  alma  mater,  she  said. 

"There  is  so  much  about  PC  that  1  miss 

-  such  fond  memories,"  she  said.  "My  senior 
exhibit  in  the  Harper  Center,  for  example,  was 
one  of  the  highlights  of  my  senior  year." 

Hicklin  said  she  is  also  grateful  that  PC 
is  the  place  where  she  emerged  as  an  artist. 
While  the  visual  arts  program  at  PC  may  be 
small  for  now,  she  said  it  never  limited  her  a 
student  or  artist. 

"Though  the  art  department  at  PC  is 
small,  resources  are  made  available  to  its 
students  through  field  trips  and  independent 
studies,  which  inspire  us  to  reach  out  and 
discover  all  that  the  art  world  has  to  offer," 
she  said. 

Imagine  then  where  the  journey  takes 
both  Hicklin  and  PC's  visual  arts  program 

-  limited,  as  they  say,  only  by  the  sky  itself. 


*  j\rt  is  such  an  important  part  of  our  student's  lives 
and  such  an  important  part  of  their  PC  education. 
I  look  forward  to  seeing  the  new  opportunites 
a  new  facility  will  give  to  the  art  faculty  and 


our  students. 


u 


—  Dr.  Laura  Crary 


Presbyterian  College 


503  South  Broad  Street  • 
1-800-207-9753 


Clinton,  South  Carolina  29325 


fundraiser.  He  interviewed  for  the  position  and 
two  weeks  later  was  the  youngest  fundraiser  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

"I  just  knew  I  wanted  to  get  hack  to  Wash- 
ington. Having  the  experiences  I  had  while  in 
college  really  helped  set  me  up  to  return,"  English 
said.  "It  was  an  amazing  time  and  it's  going  to  he 
difficult  to  top  that  experience." 

English  can  easily  point  to  one  trip  as  the  most 
memorable  of  his  assignments  —  visiting  Manic  t<  i 
meet  George  H.W.  Bush  and  then  traveling  with 
the  former  president  to  fundraising  events. 

"We  flew  to  Philadelphia  and  then  to  Texas. 
He  told  me  stories  and  we  just  chatted.  It  was  prob- 
ahly  the  crowning  point  of  my  experience,"  he  said. 
"I  was  so  nervous  when  I  met  him,  I  wasn't  sure 
it  I'd  be  able  to  speak.  But  he  has  such  a  calming 
personality  and  put  me  at  ease  right  away." 

English  returned  in  January  to  South  Caro- 
lina, where  he  is  working  in  Mount  Pleasant  at 
Riley  and  Associates,  Inc.  He  also  is  active  with 
the  Independent  Insurance  Agents  Association  of 
South  Carolina  and  hopes  to  return  to  Washington 
on  the  corporate  level  to  lobby  tor  that  associa- 
tion. 

The  campaign  trail  was  also  important  to 
Replogle,  who  helped  coordinate  the  Bush-Cheney 
campaign  efforts  in  New  Hampshire  after  working 
as  a  consultant  for  a  Republican  firm. 

He  now  works  as  a  confidential  assistant  in 
legislative  and  intergovernmental  affairs  for  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  Carlos  M.  Gutierrez. 

The  2004  presidential  campaign  utilized 
new  technologies  like  no  other:  websites 
offered  immediate  news  updates;  weblogs,  more 
commonly  known  simply  as  "blogs,"  became 
part  of  the  lexicon  thanks  to  Howard  Dean;  and 
direct  mail,  e-mail,  and  telephone  messaging  sent 
personal  messages  from  candidates  directly  to 
voters. 

Ted  Jarrett  '98  knows  about  contacting 
people. 

Jarrett,  a  history  and  political  science  major 
at  PC,  served  as  deputy  national  director  of  voter 
contact  for  the  Bush-Cheney  campaign  in  Wash- 
ington, forwarding  the  campaign's  message  to  vot- 
ers who  potentially  held  the  key  to  the  election. 

"I  was  in  charge  of  the  direct  mail  aspect  of 
the  campaign  —  not  the  fundraising  mail,  but 
the  political  side  of  things,"  Jarrett  said.  "The 
team  I  was  on  had  a  director  who  worked  on  the 
campaign  in  2000,  me  doing  the  direct  mail,  and 
then  someone  else  directing  the  paid  phone  calls. 
Those  are  the  main  aspects  of  a  paid  political  voter 
contact  program.  We  did  work  with  a  brand  new- 
targeting  system  to  contact  voters,  avoiding  those 
that  we  knew  were  going  to  vote  for  us  and  focus- 
ing on  those  who  are  Republicans  and  probably 
were  for  us  but  were  unlikely  to  or  didn't  usually 
vote,  as  well  as  those  who  may  have  seemed  to 
have  conservative  values,  but  were  registered  as 
Democrats  or  Independents.  So  data  management 
was  also  an  integral  part  of  the  team. 

"The  leadership  in  the  White  House  and  at 


the  campaign  was  very  focused  on  utilizing  tech- 
nological advances.  Our'E-Team,'as  it  was  called, 
had  an  awesome  'Get  Out  the  Vote'  program  using 
e-mail  messaging.  Even  email  contacts  were  on  a 
very  strict  schedule  regarding  how  many  tunes  we 
should  contact  voters  or  supporters  each  week. 
There  were  studies  done  about  what  would  he  the 
most  effective  and  what  would  cause  voter  fatigue. 
All  of  those  things  were  combined  into  the  most 
dynamic  way  to  get  someone  tired  up  about  a  can- 
didate —  in  this  case  the  president  —  and  then 
utilizing  those  contacts  with  a  message  that  the 
president  would  he  in  their  state,  or  a  fundraising 
message,  or  asking  them  to  write  a  letter  to  their 
local  newspaper.  We  had  a  lot  of  great  voices  to 
spread  our  message  and  I  think  we  utilized  them 
very  effectively." 

The  result  was  a  message  that  was  spread 
nationally  by  a  variety  of  media.  For  Jarrett,  it  also 
marked  the  pinnacle  of  a  career  move  that  has  paid 
off  nicely. 

After  graduating  from  PC,  larrett  moved  to 


"When  you  believe  in 
the  president  and  elect 
him  to  the  highest 
office  in  the  nation  in 
a  very  hotly  contested 
race,  it's  hard  to  top 
that  experience." 


Richmond,  Va.,  and  worked  in  mortgage  banking. 
Ready  for  a  change,  he  made  the  short  move  north 
to  Washington  and  began  working  for  a  grassroi  its 
political  firm. 

"It  was  2000  —  a  political  year  —  and  I  was  an 
hour  and  a  halt  from  here.  I  said  'why  not  Wash- 
ington?' I  begged  for  a  job  at  one  company  and 
started  at  the  bottom,"  Jarrett  said.  "Through  that 
firm  I  began  doing  political  direct  mail  and  ended 
up  doing  a  couple  of  campaigns.  When  the  Bush 
campaign  needed  a  direct  mail  person,  my  name 
was  given  to  campaign  leadership  and  I  interviewed 
tor  the  position,  ending  up  in  Arlington  in  October 
of  2003  to  start  working  on  the  campaign." 


Ted  Jarrett '98 

at  the  Jefferson  Memorial 


Although  he  did  not  participate  in  student 
government  while  at  PC,  Jarrett  said  he  always 
maintained  an  interest  in  politics.  He  called  on 
his  days  in  the  PC  classroom  to  help  drive  the 
campaign. 

"1  wouldn't  say  that  the  classes  you  take  at  PC 
specifically  prepare  you  for  what  you  experience 
on  a  campaign,  but  they  certainly  are  a  strong 
structure  to  build  on  how  the  government  works, 
writing  skills,  and  the  fact  that  you  can  read  a  lot 
of  material,  digest  it,  and  then  create  a  focused 
campaign  message,"  he  said. 

The  campus  setting  also  helped  prepare  Jarrett 
for  the  small  community  setting  that  marked  the 
campaign. 

"In  other  campaigns  I've  worked  on,  I've  been 
able  to  he  a  consultant,  he  paid  well,  and  still  he 
a  part  of  the  team.  But  the  Bush  campaign  had 
a  different  structure.  It  became  more  of  a  family. 


Jeff  Shaffer '88 

On  Secrcl  Service  presidential  detail 


Everybody  took  a  pay  cut  and  worked  long  hour\" 
he  said.  "The  president  and  his  family  —  Mrs. 
Bush,  his  daughters,  his  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
his  parents  were  all  very  generous  with  their  time. 
On  days  when  we  had  worked  long  hours  we  would 
get  a  surprise  visit  from  a  family  member  who  would 
walk  around  and  talk  with  staff.  The  Cheney  fam- 
ily did  the  same  thing.  It  was  very  nice  to  have 
those  people  come  in  and  say  hello." 


Jarrett  is  now  director  of  corporate  develop- 
ment in  the  Washington  office  of  Arizona-based 
direct-mail  company  FYlMessaging,  which  special- 
izes in  political  tundraising,  grassroots  mobilization, 
and  voter  contact  mail. 

"When  you  believe  in  the  president  and 
elect  him  to  the  highest  office  in  the  nation  in 
a  very  hotly  contested  race,  it's  hard  to  top  that 
experience,"  Jarrett  said.  "But  I'm  back  in  the 
private  sector  and  have  an  opportunity  to  become 
financially  successful  and  do  something  that  1  really 
like  to  do,  which  is  be  involved  in  politics  on  a 
consulting  basis  with  various  campaigns,  organiza- 
tions, or  committees  to  do  their  direct  marketing, 
including  their  tundraising  and  Internet.  So  I'm 
still  involved  with  the  strategy  and  the  political 
game,  but  I  can  do  it  from  the  30,000-foot  level 
instead  of  being  in  the  trenches  all  day." 

Jeff  Shaffer  '88  is  familiar  with  front  line  duty, 
having  served  on  Secret  Service  presidential  detail 
during  the  2004  Campaign.  With  the  president 
in  public  settings  on  a  daily  basis,  Shaffer  and  his 
fellow  agents  were  prepared  for  any  eventuality 
—  and  relieved  to  know  that  their  extensive  train- 
ing was  not  needed. 

Following  the  election,  Shaffer  moved  to 
Texas  and  is  now  part  of  the  Secret  Service's  district 
office  in  Dallas. 

Back  in  Washington,  Jeremy  Carl  '00  is  part  of 
the  team  that  processes  correspondence  addressed 
to  the  President  and  his  staff.  He  recently  was 
promoted  to  special  assistant  for  mail  operations. 
Removed  from  the  days  of  watching  his  governor 
present  a  campaign  speech  in  Springs  Campus 
Center,  he  credits  another  Texan  —  Sen.  Kay  Bai- 
ley Hutchison  —  for  his  move  to  Washington. 
During  a  visit  to  Dallas,  Sen.  Hutchison  visited 
with  the  Rev.  William  Carl,  pastor  of  the  city's 
First  Presbyterian  Church  —  and  Jeremy's  father. 
Rev.  Carl  casually  mentioned  his  son's  interest  in 
politics  to  the  senator,  whose  office  contacted  the 
younger  Carl  when  he  graduated  from  PC. 

The  result  was  an  opportunity  to  serve  as  a 
legislative  aide  to  Sen.  Hutchison  that  allowed  the 
business  administration  major  to  put  down  roots 
in  Washington. 

"I  came  to  Washington  still  not  exactly  sure  what 
I  wanted  to  do,  but  I  wanted  to  use  my  business 
experience  and  the  classes  I'd  taken  to  see  what 
working  in  the  legislative  area  would  be  like," 
said  Carl,  who  worked  for  than  two  years  for  Sen. 
Hutchison.  "Working  for  her  was  a  great  experi- 
ence, but  I  was  ready  to  move  on  to  something  else 
and,  through  contacts  on  the  Hill,  was  able  to  learn 
about  the  opportunity  in  the  White  House." 

The  future  remains  open  to  Carl,  but  he  isn't 
planning  to  move  anytime  soon. 

"1  think  I'd  like  to  stay  in  Washington,"  he 
said.  "Down  the  road  I'd  like  to  be  head  of  a  gov- 
ernment relations  branch  of  a  lobbying  firm.  That 
would  be  back  in  the  private  sector,  but  I  would  be 
able  to  use  what  I've  learned  from  my  experience 
in  Washington." 

That  experience  coupled  with  his  liberal  arts 


education,  he  realizes,  has  opened  doors  tor  more 
than  one  PC  alumnus. 

Keith,  who  enrolled  at  PC  as  an  education 
major,  said  "a  liberal  arts  education  definitely 
broadened  my  horizons  and  led  me  towards  a  career 
in  politics.  I  first  started  as  an  education  major  and 
went  on  to  pursue  political  science.  1  credit  Dr. 
Ingram  and  Dr.  Weaver  with  sparking  my  interest 
in  political  science.  They  were  so  passionate  about 
teaching.  Our  class  discussions  were  engaging 
and  really  encouraged  me  to  continue  learning 
about  our  system  of  government  and  the  political 
process. 

"Presbyterian  College  taught  me  so  much 
about  myself  and  provided  a  solid  foundation 
from  which  to  build,"  Keith  added.  "I  find  that 
many  of  the  lessons  1  learned  as  a  student  are  now 
applicable  to  my  career  in  politics.  The  caliber  of 
students  you  find  on  campus  are  so  similar  to  the 
people  that  roam  the  halls  of  the  West  Wing  every 
day.  True  leaders  genuinely  concerned  with  shaping 
America's  future." 

Carl  said  he  was  initially  surprised  at  the  num- 
ber of  PC  alumni  he  encountered  in  Washington, 
but  realized  that  the  college  prepares  its  majors  in 
any  discipline  to  thrive  in  such  a  setting. 

"PC  prepares  students  to  be  on  their  own  and 
helps  builds  character  and  confidence.  They're  the 
things  beyond  the  degree.  In  terms  of  living  here, 
you  need  character  and  confidence  in  yourself," 
Carl  said.  "I  think  the  higher-level  business  classes 
—  particularly  the  required  presentations  —  really 
helped  my  communications  and  public  speaking 
skills  because  1  used  to  be  very  shy.  You  can't  be 
afraid  to  put  yourself  out  there.  Every  person  you 
meet  could  potentially  help  you  out." 

Caudell  said  classes  and  conversations  with 
PC  professors  Charles  Coker  and  Dean  Thompson 
helped  her  realize  that  her  career  may  take  several 
turns,  but  that  she  would  be  ready  for  any  eventual- 
ity. 

"Don't  ever  think  you're  going  to  follow  one 
career  path.  Never  did  1  ever  think  I  would  be  a 
press  secretary,"  she  said.  "I've  been  able  to  experi- 
ence more  than  anyone  could  ever  wish  for  in  a 
lifetime.  I've  been  so  blessed.  That's  the  hardest 
thing  about  moving  forward:  where  do  you  go  from 
here?" 

When  Keith  considers  that  question,  the 
answer  leads  her  away  from  Washington  —  at  least 
short-term —  but  not  away  from  politics. 

"I  would  love  to  continue  my  career  in 
politics.  I  think  my  next  hope  is  to  do  some  state 
campaign  work.  I'm  thinking  about  coming  back 
South  for  a  race  I'd  like  to  help  run  in  2008,"  she 
said.  "I  think  an  eventual  run  is  in  the  back  of  my 
mind,  but  as  of  right  now,  I'm  enjoying  the  behind 
the  scenes  work  and  learning  more  about  various 
issues." 

Young  alumni  who  move  to  DC  to  participate 
in  government  work  quickly  realize  the  infectious 
nature  of  such  a  career  —  and  the  city,  itself.  It 
is  a  way,  Jarrett  said,  to  become  a  part  of  the  most 
influential  city  in  the  world. 


"You  can't  get  rich  working  in  politics,  but  if 
you  love  it  then  it's  the  place  to  be.  Washington 
is  like  no  other  place  in  the  world  because  you're 
part  of  the  process,"  he  said.  "Whether  you  do  it 
on  the  outside  as  a  lobbyist  working  for  a  private 
firm  or  work  on  the  Hill  —  which  a  lot  of  PC 
alumni  do  —  those  are  great  stepping  stones  into 
a  campaign." 

Not  all  PC  alumni  will  find  themselves  work- 
ing for  the  president,  but  that  hasn't  slowed  the 
influx  of  new  faces  into  the  "PC  network"  in  the 
nation's  capital. 

"Washington  is  such  a  melting  pot  in  terms  of 
careers,"  Jarrett  said.  "You  can  be  in  the  banking 
industry  or  be  involved  with  an  agency,  or  have  a 
foreign  services  background.  You  can  do  so  many 
things  and  still  be  in  Washington.  We  have  some 
alumni  who  were  law7ers  and  others  who  worked 
on  the  campaign  or  in  government  agencies.  A 
couple  of  people  I  know  work  on  Capitol  Hill  and 
others  work  in  private  firms.  We  all  see  each  other 
around  and  keep  in  touch.  A  lot  of  people  think 
Washington  is  a  big  town,  but  you'd  be  surprised 
at  how  small  it  is  and  how  often  you  see  familiar 
faces. 


"PC  prepares  students  to 
be  on  their  own  and  helps 
builds  character  and  confi- 
dence. They're  the  things 
beyond  the  degree." 


"I'm  not  surprised  at  the  quality  of  people 
who  come  to  Washington  from  Presbyterian.  The 
admissions  policy  is  always  inviting  quality  students 
to  enjoy  the  education  you  receive  at  PC.  That 
translates  into  hard  work  and  long  hours  that  you 
face  in  Washington.  It's  different  from  living  in 
other  cities.  It's  certainly  not  a  nine-to-five  town 
and  there  aren't  many  jobs  that  would  give  you 
that  experience,  but  most  of  us  who  live  here  don't 
want  that." 


Jeremy  Carl  '00 

at  the  White  House 
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Evolution 


The  word  "liberal"  made  its  first  English  language 
appearance,  according  to  etymologists,  in  a  mid  14th 
century  reference  to  the  liberal  arts.  Derived  from  the 
Latin  word  liber alus,  which  means  "noble"  or  "gener- 
ous," these  so-called  artes  liberates  were,  according  to 
the  medieval  academics  who  adopted  the  phrase  based 
on  the  teachings  of  Aristotle,  those  intellectual  stan- 
dards which  were  deemed  worthy  of  a  free,  enlightened 
human  being. 


I  believe  that  the  crowning  achievement  of  the  PC4  curriculum 
is  that  it  engages  students  in  examining  human  existence  and 
what  is  meaningful  in  the  world.  \  \  -  Dr.  Dave  Gillespie 


» 


That  hasn't  changed,  really.  Today,  the 
definition  of  the  liberal  arts  has  taken  on  a  more 
broad-based,  well-rounded,  foundational  meaning, 
bul  few  at  Presbyterian  College  would  argue  that 
the}  are  any  less  noble  or  even  generous,  nor  are 
they  any  less  the  standard  tor  those  who  live  to  be 
free  intellectually. 

What  has  changed  —  more  than  a  little  —  is 
!  he  curricular  manifestation  of  the  liberal  arts.  In 
the  broadest  of  terms,  regardless  of  the  institutii  in, 
many  hear  "liberal  arts"  and  immediately  think 
about  the  sciences  and  the  humanities  and  the 
tensions  and  fusions  between  raw  knowledge  and 
the  philosophy  and  ethics  that  guide  and  shape  the 
u  a\  we  use  it.  Liberal  arts  brings  to  mind  the  links 
between  disciplines  and  the  power  of  reaching  out 
to  embrace  them,  seemingly  all  at  once. 

But  what  we  have  forgotten  —  or,  perhaps, 
never  knew  —  is  that  the  liberal  arts  we  proudly 
embrace  today  are  not  exactly  the  same  as  they  were 
originally  c<  inceived  and  appropriated  by  medieval 
professors. 

Seven  fledgling  liberal  arts  were  adopted  from 
ancient,  classical  Greece:  grammar,  rhetoric,  logic, 


arithmetic,  geometry,  music  (or  harmonics),  and 
astronomy.  The  first  three  —  grammar,  rhetoric, 
and  logic  —  were  considered  the  "three  roads," 
or  the  trii'mm.  The  rest  of  the  liberal  arts,  the 
quadrivium,  or  the  "four  roads,"  were  devoted  to 
the  study  of  numbers  —  in  itself,  in  time,  in  space 
and  in  both  time  and  space. 

Amazingly,  these  seven  subjects  are  still  pres- 
ent on  the  college  campuses  of  the  world  —  not, 
perhaps,  as  they  were  in  ages  past  but  certainly 
subjects  to  be  explored  or  studied  individually. 
They  have  not  been  abandoned;  rather,  they 
have  been  rewoven  into  the  contemporary  body 


of  knowledge  that  is  a  result  of  centuries  of  new 
discoveries,  social  revolutions,  and  technological 
advances,  to  name  but  a  tew. 

Perhaps,  then,  it  was  inevitable  that  edu- 
cators would,  from  time  to  time,  examine  and 
evaluate  both  the  manner  in  which  they  would 
engage  students  in  the  process  of  getting  a  liberal 
arts  education  —  and  even  the  subject  areas  that 
would  be  taught  and  studied.  In  other  words, 
there  is  nothing  overwhelmingly  radical  about 
Presbyterian  College's  recent  efforts  to  refine  its 
general  education  requirements  tor  students.  It  is, 
as  officials  luxe  noted  in  recent  years,  a  task  that 
most  colleges  undertake  from  time  to  time  —  and 
one  that  PC  began  to  examine  in  the  late  1WCV 
From  the  beginning  of  Dr.  John  Griffith's  presi 
dency  at  PC  in  1998,  general  education  was 
addressed  as  a  key  component  of  the  college's 
strategic  initiatives.  Later  that  same  year,  an  ad 
hoc  group  of  faculty  met  to  examine  the  existing 
general  education  requirements  at  the  college  —  a 
meeting  that  yielded  three  main  concerns  about 
the  college's  program  at  the  time: 

•  The  curriculum,  as  structured,  segmented 
students'  academic  tocus.  It  was  difficult 
for  students  to  see  the  "big  picture"  while 
meeting  all  the  component  require- 
ments. 

•  The  curriculum  was  too  parochial  and  did 
not  engage  students  with  a  wider  world. 

•  The  curriculum  lacked  an  interdisciplin- 
ary tocus. 

A  college  commission  later  met  to  recom- 
mend improvements  and  established  a  vision 
—  a  "tour  year  emphasis  on  developing  the  skills, 
knowledge,  and  habits  of  heart  and  mind  essen- 
tial to  being  a  well-educated  person  and  lifelong 
learner"  —  that  would  guide  future  development 
of  the  college's  curriculum.  By  2000,  a  general 
education  taskforce  composed  of  three  committees 
was  established  to  examine  the  idea  of  developing 
a  first-year  experience  for  all  incoming  students,  a 
capstone  course  for  all  students  and  communica- 
tion across  the  curriculum.  In  late  October  ot  that 
same  year,  the  PC  faculty  approved  the  principle 
concepts  of  a  new  model  and  endorsed  moving 
forward  with  its  development. 

After  several  years  of  development,  which  in- 
cluded faculty  discussion  of  course  distribution  re- 
quirements, general  education  goals,  pilot  courses, 
and  the  electronic  portfolio,  the  faculty  voted  in 
March,  2004,  to  approve  the  model  proposed  by 
the  college's  Curriculum  Committee.  That  vote- 
sparked  debate  over  distribution  requirements  and 
led  Griffith  to  appoint  an  independent  commission 
to  examine  what  it  means  tor  the  college  to  be 
in  a  covenant  relationship  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church  USA. 

Perhaps  lost  in  some  of  that  discussion,  how- 
ever, is  the  PC4  Curriculum  itself —  a  curriculum 


devoted  to  a  set  ot  established  goals  aimed  at  each 
PC  student.  These  goals  are: 

•  To  help  students  gain  a  basic  knowledge  ot 
humanities,  natural  sciences,  and  social  sci- 
ences; a  special  competence  in  one  or  more 
particular  areas  ot  study;  and  an  ability  to  see 
these  studies  as  part  ot  the  lamer  search  foi 
truth. 

•  To  develop  in  students  the  ability  to  think 
clearly  and  independently,  to  make  critical 
judgments,  and  to  communicate  effectively 
in  both  speech  and  writing. 

•  To  toster  in  students  an  aesthetic  appreciation 
ot  the  arts  and  literature. 

•  To  acquaint  students  with  the  teachings  and 
values  of  the  Christian  faith. 

•To  help  students  attain  a  sense  of  dignity, 
self-worth,  and  appreciation  ot  other  persons 
with  diverse  backgrounds. 

•  To  encourage  in  students  an  appreciation  tor 
teamwork  and  for  physical  fitness  and  athletic 
skills  that  will  contribute  to  lifelong  health. 

•  To  toster  in  students  an  appreciation  of,  and 
concern  for,  the  environment  and  natural 
resources. 

The  actual  working  components  of  the  new 
curriculum  are  the  four  "C"s  that  make  up  the 
PC4  program:  Core,  Competencies,  Capstone, 
and  Community. 

The  "core"  is  the  set  of  academic  areas  —  the 
humanities,  modern  foreign  language,  natural 
sciences  and  math,  social  sciences,  and  wellness 
—  in  which  each  student  is  required  to  take 
courses.  They  are  at  the  heart  ot  what  it  means  to 
be  liberally  educated  in  today's  society  and,  while 
they  may  not  resemble  the  seven  original  liberal 
arts  in  their  nods  to  modern  science  and  expanded 
emphasis  on  history,  literature,  and  language,  the 
core  areas  remain  devoted  to  introducing  students 
to  a  variety  of  academic  disciplines  and  providing 
them  with  essential  information  that  enhances 
their  ability  to  think  critically  and  creatively. 

The  Core  also  will  include  a  new  Freshman 
Experience  for  all  incoming  first-year  students. 
This  tall,  all  incoming  freshmen  will  choose  one 
ot  two  Freshman  Experience  options  —  the  three- 
hour  Introduction  to  Inquiry  course  or  a  one-hour 
freshman  seminar  class.  Both  are  designed  in  part 
to  provide  new  students  with  small  group  experi- 
ences and  closer  connections  to  both  classmates 
and  faculty  members  that  should  help  students  feel 
more  comfortable  in  their  new  setting,  improve 
classroom  interaction,  and  may  result  in  higher 
retention  rates.  The  options  will  provide  students 
with  an  early  feel  for  what  it  will  take  tor  them  to 
succeed  academically  at  PC. 


The  two  courses  Jitter  in  their  approach. 
Introduction  to  Inquiry  focuses  on  interdisciplinary 

ng  while  the  Freshman  Seminars  will  otter 
topics  outside  the  regular  curricular  offerings. 
According  to  Jean  of  academic  programs  Dr.  Bud 

Warner,  there  will  be  two  sections  of  121  and  24 
sections  ol  Freshman  Seminar  offered  to  freshmen 
this  fall,  with  tl.iss^  varying  in  the  lattei  from 
"DNA  Fingerprinting"  to  "Warrior  Women  in 
Po|  I  ulture." 

The  seminar  classes,  he  said,  otter  a  broad 
arrav  of  topics  tor  students  to  explore  and  for 
faculty  to  teach.  Warner  himself,  tor  instance,  will 
teach  "Baseball:  An  American  Metaphor,"  which 
allows  him  to  unite  his  passions  tor  teaching  and 
America's  pastime. 

"We'll  examine  baseball  as  a  sport,  but  also 
how  it's  part  of  the  broader  world  around  us,"  he 
said.  "We  want  u  i  otter  Freshman  Seminar  courses 
like  this  that  students  might  he  interested  in  and 
that  tacultv  have  a  passion  about.  But  they're 
not  gimmick  courses  because  we're  still  trying  to 
teach  our  students  about  thinking  critically  in  the 
context  of  the  class." 

Dr.  David  Gillespie,  PC's  vice  president  tor 
academic  affairs  and  dean  of  the  faculty,  said  both 
ot  the  freshman  experience  options  are  valuable 
additions  to  the  college's  curriculum. 

"For  the  first  time,  through  either  121  or  Fresh- 
man Seminar,  students  will  come  to  an  awareness 
ot  how  all  these  specific  bits  and  pieces  that  we 
have  called  'general  education'  fit  together,"  he 
said. 

Students  already  are  becoming  familiar  with 
these  concepts.  Last  fall,  the  college  offered  several 
Freshman  Seminar  classes  and  a  second  pilot  121 
course  that  was  co-taught  by  Edmunds  Professi  ir  i  if 
English  Dr.  Dean  Thompson  and  assistant  professor 
ot  history  Dr.  Roy  Campbell.  Entitled  "In  Search 
Of  ...,"  the  course  is  a  perfect  example  not  only 
of  a  new  approach  to  teaching  college  freshmen 
but  also  of  the  liberating  power  of  the  modern 
liberal  arts.  As  Campbell  noted,  the  class  united 
the  academic  strengths  of  its  professors  —  history 
and  literature  —  hut  was  not  limited  by  them. 

"We  really  tried  to  take  an  open  approach  to 
teaching  in  this  class,"  he  said.  "We  didn't  want 
to  lecture  the  entire  time.  We  wanted  to  engage 
the  students  in  discussion.  We  raised  questions  and 
let  the  class  follow  different  routes.  We  even  took 
that  approach  to  the  books  we  chose.  They  raised 
big  questions  and  provoked  ideas  and  our  goal  was 
to  facilitate  the  search  for  answers." 

Thompson  added  that  one  of  the  ideas  they 
wanted  to  pose  to  students  is  the  idea  that  the 
search  for  truth  and  the  education  of  a  free  human 
being  never  ends. 

"We  wanted  to  have  our  students  weaned  from 
examining  i  inly  a  goal-oriented  life,"  he  said.  "We 
wanted  them  to  explore  the  idea  that  the  journey 
is  as  important  as  the  destination.  Quite  often,  we 


don't  allow  tor  the  beauty  of  serendipity." 
Spirituality,  low,  autonomy  and  independence, 
happiness  —  all  ot  these  topics  were  explored  m 
a  single  semester. 

"Most  ot  the  time,  Roy  and  I  would  introduce 
atopic  in  search  ot  a  simple  truth  by  asking  a  simple 
question  —  and  not  get  to  talk  for  the  entire  class," 
said  Thompson  "Some  of  the  discussions  in  the 
class  were  the  most  exhilarating  I've  ever  witnessed 
in  my  entire  career." 

The  lessons  from  "In  Search  Of  ..."  —  both 
the  individual  class  and  as  a  facet  of  the  PC4  Cur- 
riculum —  were  not  lost  on  students  either. 

"This  class  really  helped  me  feel  comfortable 
in  the  college  classroom  setting,"  said  Juliana 
Antonelli,  a  freshman  from  Elgin,  S.C.  "It  was  a 
relaxed  class  where  1  felt  I  could  talk  to  the  profes- 
sors if  I  had  questions  about  the  class  or  any  o(  my 
other  classes.  While  the  class  was  challenging,  I 
feel  like  it  helped  me  realize  that  1  was  capable  of 
achieving  good  grades  here  at  PC  as  long  as  I  put 
in  the  right  amount  of  work." 

Claire  George,  a  freshman  from  Fountain  Inn, 
S.C.,  said  she  enjoyed  taking  the  first  step  towards 
being  a  more  independent  thinker. 

"My  121  class  is  what  made  my  transition  from 
high  school  to  college  a  great  one,"  she  said.  "It 
was  a  discussion  class  where  it  was  okay  to  have  a 
different  view  from  the  professors,  something  very 
different  from  any  class  I  took  in  high  school.  It 
allowed  me  to  form  my  own  opinion  and  not  have 
to  accept  the  opinion  of  my  teachers." 
It  was  just  this  sort  of  diverse  discussion,  said  Co- 
lumbia, S.C,  freshman  Nathen  Head,  that  singled 
out  the  class  a  "pivotal"  part  of  his  development 
into  a  college  student. 

"This  class  helped  me  prepare  for  the  rest 
ot  my  college  experiences  by  helping  me  and  my 
classmates  filter  through  material  that  may  be  in- 
terpreted differently  by  different  people,"  he  said. 
"Experiencing  this  diversity  first  hand  readied  me 
for  the  bigger  campus  by  introducing  me  to  the 
beliefs,  values,  and  morals  of  others  that  I  had 
never  been  subjected  to.  Also,  because  we  were 
in  a  class,  we  had  to  see  past  our  differences  and 
learn  to  celebrate  them  instead." 

According  to  the  students,  the  121  class  also 
puts  into  practice  the  college's  facility  for  personal 
engagement. 

"I've  always  heard  how  professors  here  at  PC  make 
an  effott  to  get  to  know  the  students,  but  Dr. 
Campbell  and  Dr.  Thompson  made  this  a  reality 
for  me,"  Antonelli  said.  "I  know  that  I  could  still 
go  to  them  with  any  questions  or  problems  and 
they  would  do  whatever  they  could  to  help  me. 
Beyond  that,  they  have  both  made  an  effort  to 
get  to  know  me  on  a  petsonal  level  beyond  just 
the  classroom  setting." 

At  the  same  time,  said  George,  the  two 
professors  —  and  her  classmates  —  challenged  her 
in  now  and  exciting  ways. 


"This  class  was  very  demanding,  but  not  in 
a  negative  sense,"  she  said.  "A  lot  of  reading  was 
assigned  from  several  books  throughout  the  semes- 
ter, some  that  I  did  not  enjoy  reading.  However, 
the  discussions  made  it  worthwhile.  The  class 
was  demanding  because  it  challenged  me  to  come 
withsi  unething  new  to  mention  during  discussions 
and  perhaps  provide  a  new  interpretation  of  the 
material." 

"Perhaps"  nothing,  said  Thompson. 
"There  were  times  when  Roy  and  I  were 
astonished  at  what  our  students  came  up  with," 
he  said. 

Already,  declared  George,  the  implicate  >ns  i  if 
Introduction  to  Inquiry  have  crossed  over  into  her 
budding  college  career  and  she  encouraged  future 
freshman  to  begin  their  college  careers  on  the  same 
note. 

"I  highly  recommend  that  any  and  every 
freshman  look  into  taking  an  121  class,"  she  said. 
"An  environment  of  just  freshmen  allowed  me 
to  feel  comfortable  when  I  shared  my  opinion  or 
asked  questions.  I  am  now  more  confident  in  my 
other  classes,  partly  because  I  was  encouraged  to 
share  my  thoughts  in  that  class.  Aside  from  the 
academic  aspect,  the  students  in  my  class  became 
very  close.  We  were  all  in  the  same  boat  —  being 
freshmen  at  a  new  school.  We  came  from  different 
states  and  had  different  interests,  but  the  comfort- 
able environment  gave  us  the  opportunity  to  get 
to  know  one  another." 

Campbell  called  the  121  class  the  highlight  of 
his  own  young  career  at  PC  and  hopes  that,  while 
the  semester  may  have  ended  all  too  soon,  the 
discussions  will  not. 

"We  started  conversations  that,  hopefully, 
they  will  have  for  the  rest  of  their  lives,"  he  said. 
Thompson  and  Campbell  acknowledged  that  they 
were  breaking  with  some  long-held  conventions 
—  but  agreed  that  it  strengthened  their  own  un- 
derstanding of  and  commitment  to  liberal  learning 
and  liberal  arts  education. 

"We  knocked  down  the  pedestal  ot  the  all- 
knowing  professor  who  passes  on  all  knowledge," 
said  Thompson.  "121  made  us  all  fellow  travelers 
on  the  journey  of  life." 

Thompson  said  classes  like  121  —  where 
students  are  more  actively  engaged  in  their  own 
educational  experiences  —  hold  the  future  of  the 
liberal  arts.  He  said  PC's  newly-proposed  curricu- 
lum promotes  vigorous  inquiry  and  cohesiveness 
that  links  the  various  disciplines  in  new  and  more 
exciting  ways. 

"There  is  no  progression  with  the  'same  old, 
same  old',"  he  said.  "Without  revision,  we  would 
die  ot  boredom." 

Campbell  admits  that  he  w-ent  into  last 
semester's  pilot  class  with  high  expectations  and 
equal  amounts  of  trepidation,  which  proved  to  be 
a  perfect  combination. 

"The  whole  idea  of  this  kind  of  class  forces 
professors  out  of  their  comfort  zones,"  he  said.  "It's 


"We  really  tried  to  take  an 
open  approach  to  teaching 
in  this  class.  We  didn't  want  to 
lecture  the  entire  time. We  wanted  to 
engage  the  students  in  discussion.  We 
raised  questions  and  let  the  class  fol- 
low different  routes .  We  even  took  that  approach  to  the  books 
we  chose .  They  raised  big  questions  and  provoked  ideas  and 
our  goal  was  to  facilitate  the  search  for  answers.1' 

-  Dr.  Roy  Campbell,  Assistant  Professor 


daunting  because  there  is  a  certain  vulnerability 
having  to  share  a  class  with  another  professor 

—  and  even  with  the  students.  But  it's  also  about 
compromising  —  taking  this  journey  together 

—  and  that  was  exciting.  It  shows  our  students  the 
importance  of  community  —  of  working  together 
in  a  collegial  fashion." 

So  important,  in  fact,  that  community  itself 
is  a  vital  component  of  the  new  PC4  curriculum. 
At  a  college  that  makes  service  its  motto  and 
recognizes  the  power  of  calling  people  to  develop 
a  spirit  of  fellowship,  its  curriculum  will  greatly 
emphasize  the  role  community  plays  not  only  on 
campus  but  also  in  Clinton,  Upstate  South  Caro- 
lina, the  United  States  and  abroad. 

According  to  Warner,  PC  will  continue 
this  fall  to  expand  internships  and  multi-cultural 
opportunities  for  students,  who  will  have  several 
options  to  explore  the  communities  around  them. 
Living/learning  initiatives,  for  example,  allow 
students  to  study  and  live  near  each  other  —  nar- 
rowing the  divide  between  classroom  activities 
and  day-to-day  living.  Students  have  long  known 
that  their  educations  do  not  end  in  the  classroom; 
living/learning  opportunities,  such  as  those  already 
implemented  with  programs  at  Carol  International 
House  and  Senior  Hall,  create  ample  opportunities 
to  explore  a  variety  of  topics  in  residence  halls  or 
over  meals. 

Students  may  also  choose  a  practicum  edu- 
cational program  that  provides  real-world,  hands- 
on  opportunities  outside  the  classroom  through 
internships  in  their  fields  of  study.  Students  may 
also  want  to  take  their  educations  to  the  far  reaches 
of  the  globe  through  study  abroad  or  by  studying 
new  cultures  on  campus  by  taking  courses  that 
focus  on  geographic  or  cultural  diversity  or  that 
provide  additional  foreign  language  skills. 
In  addition  to  the  Core  and  Community,  PC  also 
recognizes  that  there  are  essential  skills  —  Compe- 
tencies —  that  each  graduate  should  have  as  they 
begin  a  life  of  working  and  serving,  including  the 


ability  to  communicate  well  both  verbally  and  in 
writing  and  the  ability  to  use  modern  technology. 
The  PC4  curriculum  will  require  every  student  to 
complete  an  electronic  portfolio  —  a  kind  of  scrap- 
book  that  will  allow  students  to  collect  their  best 
work  and  demonstrate  their  writing  and  speaking 
skills  along  with  their  use  of  information  technol- 
ogy. They  also  will  be  able  to  collect  their  work 
over  the  course  of  their  entire  four-year  career  at 
PC  and  make  it  available  to  potential  employers 
or  graduate  schools. 

The  final  piece  of  the  PC4  curriculum  —  the 
Capstone  —  is  an  experience  designed  to  help  stu- 
dents put  their  body  of  knowledge  into  a  framework 
or  context  that  connects  their  major  areas  of  study 
with  the  general  education  requirements  and  con- 
nects liberal  learning  and  their  future  vocations. 
Warner  said  the  Senior  Capstone  experiences  will 
be  in  place  for  the  Class  of  2009  and  will  be  unique 
for  every  discipline.  Some  may  involve  research, 
while  others  may  be  more  experiential,  depending 
on  the  student's  major.  Regardless  of  the  approach, 
the  Capstone  is  designed  to  help  students  see  the 
"bigger  picture"  by  connecting  the  threads  of  their 
various  academic  experiences  and  to  help  them 
develop  a  lifelong  commitment  to  learning. 

Together,  the  four  components  of  the  PC4 
Curriculum  rest  —  as  curriculums  have  in  the  past 
—  on  the  "traditional"  liberal  arts  model  that  has 
served  PC  so  well  over  the  years.  And  yet,  it  still 
accounts  for  changes  —  freshman  year  experiences 
in  small  groups,  electronic  portfolios,  capstones, 
intercultural  learning  —  that  are  designed  to 
help  students  succeed  in  the  world  beyond  college 
and  to  have  them  continue  to  inquire  about  and 
examine  their  own  places  in  that  world. 

"This  new  curriculum  is  much  more  effective 
in  preparing  students  for  global  citizenship  in  an 
interconnected  world,"  said  Gillespie.  "And  it 
engages  students  in  active  learning.  It  even  en- 
gages students  to  some  degree  in  making  choices 
within  the  core  curriculum  while  maintaining  a 


solid  corpus." 

And,  as  Warner  notes,  PC4  accounts  for  ways 
in  which  students  look  at,  and  ultimately,  choose 
colleges  in  the  first  place. 

"We  don't  exist  in  a  vacuum,"  he  said.  "When 
students  look  at  all  the  colleges  that  are  out  there, 
even  if  they  are  looking  only  at  liberal  arts  schools, 
they  are  confronted  with  lots  of  different  models. 
PC4  gives  them  more  choices  and  allows  them  to 
have  the  ability  to  ch<  k  ise. 

"It's  hard  to  show  them  a  curriculum  that  isn't 
as  flexible  as  others  with  students  who  already  have 
some  experience  making  their  own  choices.  This 
new  curriculum  is  a  change  away  from  'We  know 
what's  best  for  you.'  But  we're  not  opening  up  the 
doors  to  say  students  can  just  take  a  bunch  of  the 
same  classes.  Rather,  we  are  saying,  'Here  are  a  lot 
of  choices  within  this  area  to  choose  from.'  We're 
affirming  their  rights  to  make  some  of  their  own 
choices." 

Colleges  and  universities,  too,  have  examined 
their  own  roles  in  a  changing  world  —  much  as 
they  did  in  those  bygone  years  when  they  reex- 
amined the  original  artes  liberates  and  discovered 
new  ways  for  them  to  fit  into  curriculums  that  ac- 
counted for  new  discoveries  and  new  ideas.  Warner 
said  it  is  natural  for  schools  to  take  a  close  look  at 
how  they  deliver  a  liberal  arts  education  and,  thus, 
reexamine  and  even  change  it.  It  is  also  natural, 
he  said,  for  people  —  faculty,  alumni,  and  students 
—  to  question  those  new  ideas  and  any  changes 
that  result. 

"This  is  the  third  college  with  which  I've  gone 
through  this  (general  education  reform)  process," 
he  said.  "Our  experience  is  not  highly  unusual. 
The  process  stirs  debate  because  it  requires  people 
to  consider  doing  things  differently.  It's  been 
bumpy  and,  at  times,  contentious  but  the  debate 
is  at  the  heart  of  the  academy  —  trying  to  discover 
what  it  means  to  liberally  educate  students." 

Imagine,  then,  the  debates  that  engaged  acad- 
emies past,  when  long  ago  champions  of  the  liberal 
arts  —  perhaps  during  the  Renaissance  or  the 
dawn  of  the  Industrial  Age  —  pursued  their  own 
discoveries  of  what  it  means  to  liberally  educate 
their  students.  That  pursuit  alone,  said  Gillespie, 
whether  it  happened  centuries  ago  or  today,  was 
and  is  worth  the  time  and  effort  —  whether  it  is 
by  an  individual  or  a  college. 

"Socrates  said,  'The  unexamined  life  is  not 
worth  living,'"  he  said.  "I  believe  that  the  crown- 
ing achievement  of  the  PC4  curriculum  is  that  it 
engages  students  in  examining  human  existence 
and  what  is  meaningful  in  the  world." 

"In  my  own  experience  with  general  educa- 
tion, there  are  many  facts  that  I  cannot  recall  or 
which  are  no  longer  deemed  facts  —  or  important 
facts.  And  yet  in  that  earlier  incarnation  and 
experience  with  general  education,  I  later  came 
to  understand  that  the  educated  person  spends  a 
lifetime  in  the  quest  for  the  examined  life." 
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SEASON  TICKETS 

NO. 

PRICE 

AMOUNT 

Reserved  Seats 

$45.00 

TOTAL SKASON  TICKETS 

$ 

SINGLE  HOME  GAME  TICKETS                    *South  Atlantic  Conference  Games 

STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF  WEST  GEORGIA  BRAVES 

August  27  (Scotsman  Club  Day) 

10.00 

FAYETTEVILLE  STATE  UNIVERSITY  BRONCOS 
September  3 

10.00 

*CATAWBA  COLLEGE  INDIANS 

September  24 

10.00 

*TUSCULUM  COLLEGE  PIONEERS 
Oetober  1 

10.00 

*MARS  HILL  COLLEGE  LIONS 

October  22  (Homecoming,  African  American  Alumni,  &  Parent's  Day) 

10.00 

TOTAL  SINGLE  GAME  HOME  GAME  TICKETS 

$ 

Optional-Season  Parking  Pass 

$20.00 

Postage  &  Handling                                                                *  Required  for  all  sales 

$3.00 

TOTAL  AMOUNT  DUE 

VISA 
MASTERCARD 

Account  Number                                                           Expiration  Date 

PRESBYTERIAN 
COLLEGE 

FOOTBALL  2005 

SEASON  TICKET 

ORDER  FORM 

Please  complete  the 

order  form  at  left  and 

return  it  with  credit 

card  information  or  send 

check  payable  to 

Presbyterian  College. 

Mail  to: 

Presbyterian  College 

Department  of  Athletics 

105  Ashland  Ave. 

Clinton,  SC  29325 

DEADLINE  FOR  SEASON 
TICKETS -August  5,  2005 


Please  print 

Name 


Day  Phone, 


Address 


City/State/Zip 


For  football  ticket  information:  Call:  (864)  833-8240  or  Email:  skmedlin@presby.edu  •  PC  Athletics  Web  Site:  www.presby.edu/bluehose 
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Director  ol  Alumni  Relati 


alumni  news 


Homecoming  2005 

A  Celebration  125  years  in  the  making 


Mark  the  weekend  of  October  21*23  on  your  calendar 
as  Homecoming  will  be  a  125th  anniversary  bash! 

Presbyterian  College  celebrates  Homecoming  and  its  125th  anniversary  during  the 
weekend  of  October  21-23.  We  will  begin  with  several  class  reunion  dinners  on 
Friday  night.  The  Ben  Hay  Hammet  Society  (those  who  graduated  more  than  50 
years  ago)  will  hold  its  annual  reception  in  Edmunds  Hall  on  Saturday  morning, 
followed  by  the  annual  Alumni  Association  meeting  and  the  presentation  of  the 
college's  five  alumni  awards. 

Parents  Day  activities  will  also  be  held  during  the  weekend,  adding  to  the  fun  and 
excitement  of  the  125th  anniversary  events. 

In  addition  to  a  major  anniversary  celebration  on  Saturday  evening,  reunion  classes 
will  meet  at  a  special  site.  It  should  be  a  memorable  occasion. 

On  Sunday  morning  we  will  celebrate  a  "Kirkin  o'  the  Tartans"  church  service  in 
Belk  Auditorium  along  with  First  Presbyterian  Church  and  Thornwell  Home. 

Many  exciting  events  are  planned,  including  class  reunions  for  the  classes  of  '55, 
'60,  '65,  '70,  '75,  '80,  '85,  '90,  '95,  and  '2000. 

It  you  would  like  to  participate  as  a  member  of  the  planning  committee  for  your 
class,  please  contact  Randy  Randall,  executive  director  of  alumni  and  community 
relations,  by  e-mail  at  Randy@presby.edu  or  by  calling  800-476-7272. 


PC  Alumni  Board  of  Directors 
participate  in  Commission  forum 

The  PC  Alumni  Board  of  Directors  met  in 
February.  After  introducing  new  members  and 
hearing  reports  on  the  PC  Fund,  the  125'1'  Anni- 
versary Celebration,  and  other  alumni  activities, 
the  hoard  participated  in  a  Commission  forum  with 
Dr.  Allen  McSween.  The  Alumni  Board  discussed 
the  report  and  gave  input  and  suggestions  on  the 
presentation.  Later  that  morning  the  Alumni 
Board,  represented  by  Alumni  Board  president 
Doug  Warner  '87  hosted  a  Commission  Forum  fi  >r 
the  general  alumni  population. 

The  executive  and  nominating  committee  of 
the  Alumni  Board  will  meet  this  summer  to  nomi- 
nate new  board  members  and  to  select  recipients 
for  the  five  Alumni  Association  awards  given  at 
Homecoming. 

ROTC  Alumni  Association 
honors  Col.  (Ret.)  O'Niel  Crocker 

The  executive  committee  of  the  ROTC 
Alumni  Association,  under  the  leadership  Col. 
(Ret.)  Wayne  Harris  met  in  March  and  selected 
Col.  (Ret.)  A.  O'Niel  Crocker  as  its  2005  inductee 
into  the  Presbyterian  College  ROTC  Hall  of  Fame. 
The  Hall  of  Fame  presentation  was  made  on  May 
6  in  conjunction  with  the  ROTC  commissioning 
ceremony  and  the  Wysor  Saber  presentation. 

The  ROTC  Alumni  Association  is  very  proud 
of  the  Armed  Forces  Memorial  that  was  dedicated 
during  2004  Homecoming  Weekend.  Bricks  are 
still  available  by  contacting  the  Alumni  Office. 

African  American  Association 
meets  as  part  of  PC  Overnighter 

The  African  American  Alumni  Association 
met  in  February  in  conjunction  with  PCs  African 
American  Overnighter.  Tony  Grant  '94,  an  execu- 
tive director  of  the  association,  gave  an  inspiring 
speech  to  a  large  group  of  African  American  youth. 
The  executive  committee  also  met  to  discuss  plans 
tor  Homecoming  and  for  participation  in  PC's  1 251'1 
Anniversary  celebration  at  Homecoming. 

Parents'  Council  holds  meeting 

The  Patents'  Council  of  Presbyterian  College 
held  its  annual  meeting  in  conjunction  with  the 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  and  the  Board  of 
Church  Visitors.  These  groups  participated  in  a 
Commission  forum  led  by  Dr.  Allen  McSween. 
The  Parents'  Council  then  heard  a  presentation 
on  student  life  from  Dr.  Bill  McDonald,  PC's  vice 
president  for  student  lite. 


PC  Women's  History  -  Georgia  B.  Thomason  '34  entertained  PC  students,  faculty,  and  staff 
in  April  as  the  speaker  during  the  Women's  History  Month  convocation  in  Belk  Auditorium. 


Class  of  1942 


Class  of  1964 


Ben  Move  was  inducted  into  the  Brookland-Cayce 
High  School  Education  Foundation's  Hall  of  Fame  in 
February.  The  former  Blue  Hose  and  Greenwood  High 
School  coach  arrived  at  Brookland-Cayce  in  1950  and 
coached  there  for  eight  years.  He  served  as  a  head  coach 
for  the  1955  Shrine  Bowl.  After  coaching  for  two  years 
at  Irmo  High  School,  Ben  left  to  enter  the  real  estate  and 
insurance  business.  In  1963,  he  organized  Little  League 
Football  in  Cayce-West  Columbia,  an  activity  that  later 
spread  throughout  Lexington  County. 

Among  his  many  honors,  Ben  has  been  named 
Civttan  of  the  Year  three  times  by  the  West  Columbia/ 
Cayce  Civitans.  The  Ben  Moye  Athletic  Field  in  Cayce 
is  named  for  him,  and  an  Air  Force  flag  has  been  placed 
in  his  honor  in  the  Brookland-Cayce  High  World  War 
II  Veterans  Memorial. 


Russell  L.  Strange  will  retire  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Cambria  School  District  in  Cresson  on  July  31.  He 
began  his  work  in  1979  as  building  administrator  and 
1\\, line  the  school  district  superintendent  on  March  1, 
1986.  Russell  and  his  wife  Carol  reside  in  Lilly,  Pa. 


Class  of  196< 


Class  of  1950 


Rev.     Joseph 
D.    Beale,    Sr. 

celebrated  his  81st 
-    wH  birthday  with  his 

family  at  Pawleys 
Island,  S.C.,  on 
September  27.  Joe 
said  while  they 
were  there,  it  was  a  great  honor  tor  him  n<  be  able  to 
preach  to  a  captive  audience  —  his  family  of  2 1  (includ- 
ing 11  grandchildren).  Three  other  family  members, 
beside  Joe,  are  also  PC  graduates:  daughter  Gwen  Beale 
Blount  '85;  son-in-law  Joe  Blount  '85;  and  daughter 
Ruthie  Beale  Bloxham  '87. 


Robert  W.  Byard, 

pictured  on  the  far 
left,  was  awarded 
the  Certified 
Mortgage  Banker 
(CMB)  designa- 
tion, the  high- 
est professional 
designation  for  the 
real  estate  finance 
industry,  by  the  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  at  its 
annual  o  invention  and  expo  in  San  Francisco.  Only  740 
mi  rttgage  banking  professionals  have  received  the  CMB 
designation  since  the  program's  inception  in  1973. 

CMB  candidates  must  amass  150  points,  earned 
through  a  combination  of  professional  experience; 
secondary  education;  continuing  education  through 
MBA-sponsored  events  and  CampusMBA  courses;  and 
participation  in  MBA  at  the  local,  state  and/or  national 
level.  After  accumulating  the  required  points  and  pac- 
ing a  comprehensive  written  exam,  candidates  must 
demonstrate  industry  know-ledge  by  passing  an  oral  exam 
conducted  by  a  panel  of  Certified  Mortgage  Bankers. 

"The  CMB  designation  is  the  pinnacle  of  dedica- 
tion, excellence  and  integrity  in  the  mortgage  lending 
industry,  and  these  recipients  should  be  very  proud  ot 
their  achievement,"  MBA  chairman  Robert  Couch  said. 
"Acquiring  the  designation  is  demanding,  and  requires 


'Red'  Williamson  '46 
recognized  by  the  military 
for  naming  'Army  Green' 

Lt.  Col.  (Ret.)  Norman  Williamson  '46  has  lived  a 
colorful  life.  Not  only  is  his  nickname  "Red,"  hut  the 
PC  graduate  is  also  "tme  blue"  when  it  comes  to  his 
alma  mater.  In  tact,  he  was  a  member  of  the  last  Blue 
Hose  football  team  to  defeat  the  Clemson  orange. 

The  most  interesting  color  in  the  palette  that  is 
Williamson's  life,  however,  may  be  green  —  or  more 
specifically,  Army  Green. 

Williamson  is  credited  with  coining  the  name  for 
the  Army  uniform  that  was  adopted  in  1956,  having 
won  a  contest  held  by  the  Department  oi  the  Army 
and  picked  up  a  $300  check.  While  it  may  not  have 
been  the  defining  moment  of  Williamson's  distinguished 
26-year  Army  career,  he  said  that  as  a  captain  he  "knew 
at  the  time  I  received  it  that  I'd  done  something  that 
might  have  set  me  a  little  apart  from  the  rank  and  file. 
I  only  made  three  hundred  dollars  out  of  it,  hut  back 
then  that  was  a  good  chunk  of  money." 

Williamson  enrolled  at  PC  in  1 940  as  a  second-gen- 
eration student  (his  mother,  Myrtle  Norman,  graduated 
in  1917)  and  was  a  member  of  the  military  band  and 
the  top  drill  squad  during  his  freshman  year.  When 
the  United  States  entered  World  War  II,  Williamson 
—  like  many  students  —  had  his  studies  interrupted  in 
favor  of  military  service. 

After  returning  to  PC  and  graduating  in  1946, 
Williamson  saw  a  future  in  the  Army  and  returned  to 
service.  At  that  same  time,  the  Army  began  a  postwar 
effort  to  design  and  implement  a  new  uniform. 

According  to  a  1968  document  from  the  U.S.  Army 
Quartermaster  Museum  Archives  on  the  history  of  the 
Quartermaster  Corps'  development  of  the  Army  Green 


a  broad  knowledge  of  real  estate  finance.  These  profes- 
sionals are  the  leaders  in  the  industry  and  not  only  create 
a  higher  standatd  of  professionalism,  but  help  to  mold 
the  industry's  future." 

Bob  is  an  account  executive  with  Astoria  Federal 
Mortgage  Corp.  in  Fayetteville,  Ga.  He  has  been  with 
Astoria  since  its  merger  with  The  Long  Island  Savings 
Bank  in  1998  and  handles  broker  and  correspondent 
relations  in  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Alabama.  He  also 
serves  on  the  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Georgia 
Board  of  Directors. 


Class  of  197( 


Roberta  Dodds  Ingersoll  was  ordained  to  the  Ministry 
of  Word  and  Sacrament  in  April  of  2003  after  receiving 
her  M.Div.  from  Perkins  School  of  Theology  (SMU)  in 
Dallas,  Texas.  She  currently  serves  as  associate  past*  ir  ( >t 
First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Kilgore,  Texas,  where  her 
husband,  Bill  Ingersoll,  serves  as  pastor  and  head  ot  staff. 
They  have  two  children,  Lori  (19)  and  John  (16). 


Alumni 


Uniform,  the  project  was  designed  "to  achieve  a  distinc- 
tive appearance  for  U.S.  Army  personnel  and  an  identity 
as  an  attractively  uniformed  Armed  Service.  It  was  the 
result  of  a  long-range  development  program  established 
after  World  War  11  —  when  widespread  dissatisfaction 
with  the  current  standard  uniform  reached  a  climax." 

Following  years  of  design,  development,  and  review, 
the  Army  decided  to  table  the  project  in  favor  of  olive 
drab  and  officers'  "pinks  and  greens"  —  a  combination  of 
either  a  dark  yellow-green  coat  and  "pink"  (light  taupe) 
trousers,  i  ir  less  i  iften,  the  same  coat  and  matching  green 
trousers. 

The  debate  continued  and,  by  1954,  a  new  green 
uniform  design  was  being  displayed  tor  the  troops. 

"When  I  was  in  Korea  in  1954,  they  had  a  team  put 
together  to  show  off  this  new  uniform  to  the  Army.  At 
the  time,  it  really  didn't  impress  me.  Pinks  and  greens 
was  a  uniform  1  liked,"  Williamson  said.  "But  it  wasn't 
a  question  of  'did  we  need  a  new  uniform,'  but  rather 
'what  would  we  call  it?'" 

The  Army  eventually  posed  that  question  in  the 
form  of  a  contest  that  Williamson  noticed  while  serv- 
ing .is  battery  commanding  officer  at  Fort  Chaffee,  Ark. 
It  was  a  day  during  which  Williamson  admits  that  he 
"didn't  have  anything  to  do  except  sit  in  on  a  court 
martial  or  head  out  to  the  golf  course,"  so  he  jotted  down 
the  name  "Army  Green"  and  adhered  to  the  contest's 
requirement  to  defend  the  uniform  name  in  25  or  fewer 
words. 

"1  wrote  something  about  how  we've  known  Army 
Blue  dress  uniforms  for  years  and  does  not  the  Army 
Green  follow?  Then  1  wrote  about  how  it  blends  in  with 
the  history  and  traditions  we  know  in  the  service. 

"I  mailed  it  off  and  promptly  forgot  about  it." 

In  the  interim,  he  was  assigned  as  assistant  professor 
of  military  science  and  tactics  with  Army  Junior  ROTC 
in  the  Shreveport,  La.,  high  schools. 

"A  couple  of  months  later,  one  of  the  sergeants  came 
out  and  told  me  congratulations.  1  asked  for  what,  and 


he  said  a  letter  arrived  from  Camp  Chaffee  that  1  had 
won  the  contest.  They  had  set  up  a  big  ceremony  there, 
but  I  was  in  Louisiana,"  Williamson  recalled.  "That 
November,  I  attended  a  meeting  at  Fort  Sam  Houston 
in  Texas  and  somebody  came  through  the  barracks  one 
night  saying  Gen.  (John)  Collier  wanted  to  give  me 
something.  So  the  next  morning,  I  went  to  the  confer- 
ence and  they  called  me  up  to  the  stage.  Gen.  Collier 
handed  me  a  check  for  $300." 

It  was  revealed  to  Williamson  that  nearly  three 
dozen  of  the  1 ,696  entries  had  suggested  the  name  "Army 
Green"  tor  the  new  uniform,  but  his  support  for  the  name 
was  selected  as  the  best.  Then,  it  seemed  only  fitting 
tor  Williamson  to  use  part  ot  his  winnings  to  purchase 
an  Army  Green  unit.  irm. 


"So  1  went  to  the  Post  Exchange  at  Fort  Sam... 
and  they  wouldn't  take  the  check,"  he  said,  noting  that 
checks  for  more  than  $100  were  routinely  declined. 

Nearly  50  years  later,  Williamson  received  a 
letter  from  R.L.  Brownlee,  acting  secretary  of  the 
Army,  thanking  him  for  his  service  to  the  nation  and 
acknowledging  his  place  in  history.  His  achievement 
also  was  honoted  at  a  gathering  at  Fott  Bennum,  (  is  , 
by  Brig.  Gen.  Benjamin  Freakley,  chief  ot  infantry. 

After  retiting  from  the  Army,  Williams,  in  wi  irked 
tor  Civil  Service  at  Fort  Benning  for  18  years.  Now 
retired,  he  said  he  plays  golf  at  any  opportunity  and 
enjoys  spending  time  with  his  wife  of  55  years,  Barbara. 
The  couple  resides  in  Columbus,  Ga. 


i  Williamson  is  honored  by  Brig.  Gen.  Benjamin  Freakley  at  Fort  Bennmg,  Ga. 


Class  of  1972 


Nancy  Cook  Smith  has  joined  the  Harvard-Smithson- 
ian Center  for  Astrophysics  as  a  psychomettician  in 
the  Science  Education  Department.  Nancy  received 
her  Ph.D.  in  education  from  the  University  ot  South 
Carolina  in  1989.  She  worked  as  a  faculty  member  at 
Notre  Dame  College  in  Manchester,  N.H.,  until  the 
college  closed  in  2002. 


Class  of  1975 


Brenda  Goodson  Hoffmeyer  has  been  appointed  by 
Georgia  Gov.  Sonny  Perdue,  as  Criminal  Justice  Victims 
Assistance  Representative.  Brenda  is  the  director  of 
the  Conasauga  circuit  district  attorney's  Victim  Wit- 
ness Assistance  program.  She  currently  serves  on  the 
Conasauga  circuit  Multidisplinary  Team,  the  Whitfield 
and  Murray  County  Child  Abuse  Protocol  Committee, 
the  GreenHouse  Board  of  Directors,  and  the  Georgians 
for  Victims  Justice  and  the  prosecuting  attorney's  Coun- 
cil Crisis  Response  Team  Task  Force.  She  received  the 


Director's  Award  from  the  Criminal  Justice  Coordinating 
Council  in  2004.  Brenda  and  her  husband,  Donald, 
have  two  children. 

Mike  Silver,  girls'  basketball  coach  for  the  Lady  Titans 
at  McDowell  High  School  in  Marion,  N.C.,  earned  his 
600'h  win  during  the  2004-05  season.  Only  seven  high 
school  basketball  coaches  in  North  Carolina  history 
have  ever  attained  that  goal,  and  Mike  is  the  fourth  girls' 
coach  to  do  it.  "It  gives  you  a  good  sense  of  accomplish- 
ment," Mike  told  The  Charlotte  Observer  on  the  eve  ot 
the  landmark  game  against  South  Caldwell.  "I've  been 
fortunate  to  have  good  kids  and  good  players  that  were 
willing  to  listen  and  learn." 

Mike's  teams  have  won  14  confetence  titles  and 
played  in  four  state  championship  games  since  1991. 
The  Lady  Titans  completed  the  season  with  just  one 
loss  after  being  ranked  as  the  top  team  in  the  Sweet 
16.  The  team  has  lost  just  seven  games  during  the  past 
three  seasons.  "Little  girls  here  dream  ot  playing  for 
Mike,"  McDowell  director  of  athletics  Lloyd  Church 
said.  "They  grow  up  wanting  to  be  a  Lady  Titan  and 
wanting  to  play  in  front  of  all  these  tans." 

Mike  recently  completed  his  30,h  year  of  coaching 
—  all  at  McDowell  High  School. 


Class  of  1977 


Lyn  Randall  is  an  elementary  media  specialist  at  East 
Broad  Elementary  School  (a  Title  1  School  of  Distinc- 
tion) in  Savannah,  Ga.  On  January  1,  Lyn  participated 
in  her  second  Polar  Bear  Plunge,  swimming  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  at  Tybee  Island. 

Class  of  1981 

Alyson  Hicken  Newman  is  the  director  of  development 
services  at  UNC  Lineberger  Comprehensive  Cancer 
Center.  She  is  also  serving  as  president  of  the  Board  of 
People  of  Faith  Against  the  Death  Penalty,  a  statewide 
otganization  with  the  mission  of  educating  and  mobiliz- 
ing faith  communities  to  act  to  abolish  the  death  penalty 
in  North  Carolina.  Alyson  lives  in  Hillsborough,  N.C., 
with  her  husband,  Bill,  and  1 7-year-old  twins  Emily  and 
Greg  who  are  high  school  juniors. 


John  McKissick  '51 
finds  a  permanent  home 
in  S.C.  Hall  of  Fame 

As  the  nation's  winningest  football  coach  al  jih 
level,  John  McKissick  ha  gri  wr  iccustomed  to  being 
on  top. 

However,  hoik1  ol  the  many  honors  he  has  re- 
ceived during  his  53-year  career  quite  compares  to  the 
one  the  Summerville  High  School  legend  received  at 
the  Myrtle  Beach  Convention  Center  in  February, 
when  he  was  enshrined  in  the  South  Carolina  I  IjII 
i  >i  Fame. 

"1  guess  i  his  would  have  to  he  the  biggest  because 
it's  called  the  S  luth  I  Carolina  Hall  of  Fame,'  not  some 
category  like  'athletics'  or  'coaching,'"'  McKissick 
said. 

McKissick,  who  was  profiled  last  year  in  the 
Presbyterian  College  Magazine,  was  inducted  along 
with  the  late  track  and  field  champion  Lucile 
Godbold.  The  Hall  of  Fame,  dedicated  in  1973  by 
Governor  John  C.  West,  was  created  to  recognize  and 
honor  those  contemporary  and  past  citizens  win  i  have 
made  outstanding  contributions  to  South  Carolina's 
heritage  and  progress 

"To  be  in  there  with  folks  like  Andrew  Jackson 
and  the  'Swamp  Fox'  (Francis  Marion),  that's  good 
company.  1  don't  think  I  measure  tip  with  them." 

No  one  measures  up  to  McKissick  on  the  toot- 
hall  held,  where  he  has  amassed  519  victories  at 
Summerville  High  School.  After  serving  in  World 
War  II  and  earning  his  degree  from  PC  as  a  tour- 
sport  star,  McKissick  accepted  the  coaching  job  at 
Summerville  in  1952. 

"Time  really  has  flown  by,"  said  McKissick, 
who  will  enter  his  54th  season  on  the  Summerville 
sidelines  next  fall.  "But  when  you  get  an  honor  like 


this  is  when  you  really  stop  and  realize  that  it's  a 
'we'  thing,  not  a  'me'  thing.  1  wouldn't  he  where  I 
am  without  the  help  from  a  lot  of  different  people. 
It  you  live  long  enough  and  surround  yourself  with 
good  people,  good  things  happen.  That's  the  story 
ot  my  lite." 

McKissick  has  coached  more  than  3,000  stu- 
dents during  his  career,  including  his  two  grandsons 
and  I  li.nles  A.  Dana  Professor  ot  Biology  Dr.  John 
Inman  73. 

Those  memories  mean  more  to  McKissick  than 
his  5 1 9- 1 24- 1 3  record,  10  state  championships,  and 
seven  unbeaten  seasons. 

"To  tell  the  truth,  I  remember  the  losses  ,i  1,  .t 
more  than  1  remember  most  of  the  wins,"  McKissick 
said.  "But  the  people  I've  worked  with  over  the  years 
are  what  1  remember  the  most.  That's  what  1  love 
about  my  job." 


The  South  Carolina  Hall  ol  Fame  is  located  at  the 
Myrtle  Beach  Convention  Center.  In  addition  to  a 
portrair  gallery,  the  Hall  of  Fame  exhibit  includes  an 
interactive  touch  screen  kiosk  featuring  video  moni- 
tors that  allows  visitors  to  .Mess  information  about 
each  ot  the  inductees.  The  recorded  introduction  is 
by  Walter  Cronkite. 

McKissick  is  in  good  company.  In  addition  to 
Jackson  and  Marion,  inductees  have  included  jazz  leg- 
end Dizzy  Gillespie,  Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland, 
Sen.  Strom  Thurmond,  astronaut  Charles  M.  Duke, 
Jr.,  and  more  than  40  others. 

The  confederation  of  South  Carolina  Local 
Historical  Societies  is  the  official  organization  for 
selecting  nominees  tor  the  South  Carolina  Hall  of 
Fame.  Each  of  the  Confederation's  10  districts  presents 
one  contemporary  and  one  deceased  nominee  to  the 
judging  board  annually. 


^^■^H  I 
John  McKissick  looks  over  a  few  trophies  in  this  Presbyterian  College  Magazine  photo  taken  last  summer. 


Tricia  Sanford  Nielsen  is  in  her  sixteenth  year  as  a 
social  worker  in  the  child  protective  services  division 
ot  North  Carolina's  Department  of  Social  Services. 
Tricia  is  married  to  Kurt  Nielson,  an  artist  and  master 
carver  who  is  employed  by  Ruskin  Inc.  They  have  one 
son,  Cameron,  who  is  4  years  old.  The  family  lives  in 
Belmont,  N.C. 

Charles  Richard  Youles  and  Elizabeth  Kennedy  Sayler 
were  married  on  January  29,  at  the  Isle  ot  Hope  United 
Methodist  Church  in  Savannah,  Ga.  The  bride  attended 
Foxcroft  School  in  Middleburg,  Va.,  and  Sweet  Briar 
College  in  Sweet  Briar,  Va.  She  is  an  event  planner 
with  Debbie  LeHardv  and  Company  in  Arlington,  Va. 
The  gri  k  mi  is  a  vice  president  with  Chevy  Chase  Bank  in 
Bethesda,  Md.  The  couple  resides  in  Alexandria,  Va. 


Class  of  1989 


Wes  Duke  recently  graduated  from  Emory  University 
with  an  MPH  in  epidemiology.  He  has  accepted  a  posi- 
tion with  the  Center  tot  Disease  Control  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  and  will  he  hoard  eligible  in  preventive  medicine 
in  one  year.  His  wife  is  a  lead  teacher  in  Cobb  County 
and  they  are  in  the  process  of  adopting  a  child. 


John  Wesley  Harden,  chief  of  police  tor  the  city  ot 
Sandersville,  Ga.,  has  been  appointed  as  police  chief 
representative  to  the  Criminal  Justice  Coordinating 
Council  by  Georgia  Gov.  Sonny  Perdue.  He  previously 
served  as  deputy  sheriff  for  the  Washington  County 
Sheriff's  Office  and  the  Richmond  County  Sheriff's 
Department,  and  has  logged  more  than  1,000  hours  of 
advanced  law  enforcement  training.  He  is  an  elected 
representative  in  the  Georgia  Chiefs  Association,  serves 
on  the  Public  Safety  Committee  of  the  Georgia  Mu- 
nicipal Association,  and  is  an  appointee  to  the  GEMA 
Regional  All  Hazards  Council.  He  and  his  wife,  Erica, 
are  i  he  parents  ot  a  daughter,  Mary  Katherme. 

Kevin  C.  Nix  is  completing  his  first  year  as  athletic 
director  at  Landmark  Christian  School  (Class  5-A)  in 
Fairhurn,  Ga.,  and  was  named  2004  Athletic  Director  <  >t 
theYeai  in  that  region.  He  is  in  his  second  year  as  head 
baseball  coach  and  also  teaches  math  and  coaches  tool 
ball.  Kevin  and  his  wife,  Tara,  are  the  parents  ol  three 
children:  Will  (4),  Anna  (2)  and  Erin  (6  months.). 


Class  of  1990 


Stephen  Woods,  an 
associate  from  the  Up- 
state South  Carolina 
office  ol  Ogletree  Deak- 
ins,  has  been  promoted 
to  shareholder  along  with 
eight  others  nationwide. 
Ogletree  Deakins  is  the 
third  largest  law  firm  in 
the  country  practicing 
exclusively  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  management 
in  labor  and  employment-related  legal  matters.  The 
In  in  also  has  thriving  practice  areas  focused  on  business 
immigration,  employee  benefits,  and  workplace  safety 
and  heath  law.  Stephen  represents  and  provides  counsel 
io  management  and  companies  throughout  the  U.S.  on 


Alumni 


all  aspects  of  labor  and  employment  law,  including  tace, 
gender,  and  disability  discrimination,  labor  union  issues 
and  negotiations,  and  employee  handbooks  and  policies. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  AID  Upstate  and  the 
former  vice  president  of  the  Easter  Seals  Greenville 
board.  Stephen  is  a  recipient  of  the  Bronze  Compleat 
Lawyer  Award  from  the  University  of  South  Carolina 
School  of  Law. 


Class  of  1991 


Elizabeth  Coppedge-Henley,  husband  Jonathan, 
and  five-year-old  son  Owen,  welcomed  Lora  Grace 
Coppedge-Henley  into  their  family  on  January  24. 
Elizabeth  and  Jonathan  are  co-pastors  of  Etowah  United 
Methodist  Church  in  Etowah,  N.C.,  neat  Asheville. 


Andrea   Hodgin 
Osborne  and  hus- 
band, Jay,  had  their 
^5       *r"  I     tlrst  child,  Mary 

pt  ,»  .   _  .^B        \U  i.ii  VKinicon 

Bk      S  /\4C*Z?         '■{       September  1 1.  Jay 

^P  -/j^SiBB      I     Em'ly.  «'ho  is  12 

years  old.  Andrea, 
a  web  writer  tor  Capitol  Broadcasting  Company  in  Ra- 
leigh, N.C.,  is  now  working  part-time  from  home  so  she 
can  stay  with  Alicia.  The  family  resides  in  Raleigh. 

Michael  Scott  Segars  and  Amy  Elizabeth  Sitton  are 
engaged  to  be  married  on  June  4,  2005,  at  Eastminster 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Columbia,  S.C.  The  bride-elect 
is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina  and 


earned  an  MBA  from  The  Citadel.  She  is  a  sales  repre- 
sentative with  Merck  Pharmaceuticals.  The  groom-elect 
is  an  assistant  vice  president  with  Waffle  House,  Inc. 

Mary  Ann  "Bunkey"  Moore  Woodworth  and  husband, 
Michael,  announce  the  birth  of  a  son,  Ryan  Michael 
Woodworth,  on  Octobet  4.  He  was  welcomed  into  the 
family  with  a  big  kiss  on  the  head  by  his  big  brother, 
Will,  who  is  18  months  old. 


Class  of  1993 


Michael  Randall  Gilliam  received  his  Ph.D.  in  neuro- 
psychology and  is  working  in  the  field  of  research.  He 
and  his  wife,  Dianna,  a  graduate  of  Agnes  Scott  College, 
tecently  celebrated  their  12th  wedding  anniversary. 
They  have  twin  daughters,  Rory  and  Bethany. 


John  Thames  '57 
honored  by  the  D.A.R. 
as  top  history  teacher 

By  Kent  Compton 
The  Manning  Times 

Manning  High  School  history  teacher  John  F. 
Thames  has  received  many  awards  during  his  45 
years  of  teaching  American  history.  One  of  his  most 
prestigious  honors  came  on  March  1 8  when  he  was 
named  The  Daughtets  of  the  American  Revolution 
( DAR),  South  Carolina  Society  History  Teacher  of 
the  Year. 

Thames,  70,  was  honored  for  his  "outstanding 
service  by  stimulating  a  deepet  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  American  history  and  loyal  support 
of  our  country  and  constitutional  government." 

The  veteran  teachet  said  he  is  humbled  by  the 
honor,  admitting  that  it  was  something  he  never 
expected  and  noting  that  there  are  so  many  good 
histoty  teachers  across  the  state  —  the  true  heroes 
of  teaching. 

"A  lot  of  people  did  a  lot  of  wotk  to  get  me 
nominated,"  Thames  said.  "The  Elizabeth  Peyre 
Richardson  Manning  Chapter,  the  local  DAR  chap- 
ter, nominated  me  for  the  award.  Mrs.  (Catherine 
Hicklin  McClam,  chapter  tegent  and  Betty  Smith, 


chapter  vice-regent,  carried  a  major  load  of  the 
work." 

McClam  said  she  was  excited  and  honoted  that 
a  Manning  teachet  won. 

"We  ate  so  proud  of  Coach  Thames  and  all  his 
years  of  teaching  histoty,"  she  said.  "He  is  so  knowl- 
edgeable in  American  history.  He  does  everything  he 
can  to  keep  our  history  alive  and  teach  out  children 
what  our  forefathers  did  for  our  freedom.  He  has 
done  so  much  over  the  yeats,  not  only  as  a  teacher 
but  also  by  working  within  the  community  and  coach- 
ing. We  feel  it's  an  honor  having  him  teaching  out 
children." 

The  award  banquet  was  held  at  the  Columbia 
Marriott  with  the  DAR  National  Ptesident  General, 
Presley  Merritt  Wagoner,  as  the  keynote  speaker. 

"Everything  was  formal  and  I've  never  been  in  a 
room  with  so  many  women  in  my  life.  There  were 
only  about  10  men  in  the  room  and  I  enjoyed  every 
minute  of  it,"  Thames  said.  "We  had  guests  from  all 
over  the  country.  I  was  on  the  receiving  line  and  met 
everyone  attending.  It  was  just  wonderful  and  was 
such  a  joy  to  be  involved  with  a  group  that  teaches 
patriotism." 

Thames  has  borne  witness  to  much  history  —  and 
many  students  —  duting  the  past  45  years. 

"I've  taught  three  generations  of  families,"  he 
said.  "One  particulat  family,  I  taught  both  sets  of 
grandparents,  both  parents  and  the  two  children. 
I've  taught  numerous  teachers  in  this  district,  many 


of  them  ate  teaching  today  at  Manning  High  School. 
I've  taught  the  principal  Mt.  (Mike)  Shorter  and 
I've  taught  five  of  the  trustees  on  the  board." 

Thames  said  his  teachets  and  coaches  while 
growing  up  in  Manning  influenced  his  own  decision 
to  teach. 

"It  was  my  dream  when  I  was  in  the  tenth  gtade 
to  become  a  teacher  at  Manning  High  School.  1 
thought  being  a  teachet  was  the  best  life  anyone 
could  have,"  Thames  said.  "When  I  went  off  to 
Ptesbytetian  College  in  Clinton,  I  still  had  my  dream 
to  come  back  to  Manning  High  School  to  teach  and 
coach." 

Aftet  earning  his  degree  from  PC,  Thames  served 
a  tour  of  duty  in  Korea.  When  he  returned  to  the 
United  States,  he  was  stationed  at  Fort  Jackson  in 
Columbia.  In  1959,  his  high  school  coach  visited 
Thames  and  tecommended  working  at  Manning 
under  then  superintendent,  W  H.  Weldon.  Thames 
was  hired  and  has  been  teaching  and  coaching  at 
Manning  High  School  evet  since. 

"It's  wonderful  to  live  your  dream  and  be  able 
to  live  it  for  45  years,"  Thames  said.  "After  Mr. 
Weldon  signed  me  up  as  a  teachet,  it  launched  me 
on  a  career  that  has  been  the  most  satisfying  thing 
that  you  could  have  possibly  imagined." 

Thames  said  he  doesn't  see  retirement  in  his 
plans.  He  said  he's  planning  on  teaching  and  coach- 
ing girls'  basketball  "as  long  as  the  Lord  will  allow" 
him. 


Generous  Gift  -  Richard  E.  Collett  (center) 
of  Conway,  S.C,  visited  PC  in  March  to  meet 
with  president  John  Griffith  and  vice  president  for 
advancement  Genevra  Kelly.  Collett's  aunt,  the 
late  Aitie  Foan  ot  North  Carolina,  made  an  estate 
gift  of  nearly  $1.1  million  to  the  college  despite 
having  no  direct  ties  to  the  college.  According 
to  Kelly,  she  admired  the  college's  mission  and  its 
students. 
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Daniel  Eckstein  '69 
meets  the  Dalai  Lama 


Pr.  Daniel  Eckstein  '69  (at  far  left  in  photo 
below)  was  part  of  .1  nine-person  international 
delegatii  >n  that  was  granted  .1  private  audience  with 
his  I  loliness  the  Dalai  Lama,  the  exiled  leader  of 
the  Tibetan  people,  as  part  ot  an  eight-day  lecture 
lour  111  India. 

The  Dalai  Lama  has  resided  in  exile  in  Dharm- 

sala  in  northern  India  since  1959,  following  ,m 

uprising  against  Chinese  rrile.    He  was  awarded 
the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  in  1989. 

The  internation.il  delegation  of  marriage  and 
family  therapists  visited  the  Dalai  Lama  to  propose 
a  mind/body  symposium  on  relationships  —  similar 
programs  the  Dalai  Lama  has  previously  hosted 
on  topics  ranging  from  distractive  emotions  to 
transformational  education. 


Since  1993,  Dan  has  written  quarterly  articles 
as  a  featured  columnist  and  has  been  a  member  of 
1  he  advisory  hoard  ot  The  Funuk  Journal,  the  official 
publication  ot  the  international  association  ot  mar- 
riage and  family  therapists.    He  has  authored  such 

hooks  as  Leadership  by  Encouragement,  Psychological 
Fingerprints:  Li/e-style  Assessment  and  The  Encour- 
agement Process.  His  hook  Raising  Respectful  Kids 
in  a  Rude  World  was  an  alternate  selection  of  the 
Behavioral  Science  Book  Club.  His  latest  hook, 
Relationship  Repair:  "Fix-it"  Activities  /or  Couples  and 
Families,  will  he  published  in  the  tall  of  2005. 

While  on  tour  in  India,  Dan  lectured  on  his 
writing  and  research  on  the  topic  of  "The  Four  Direc- 
tions and  the  Seven  Methods  ot  Encouragement." 
Additional  stories,  commentary,  and  photos  ot  his 
trip  can  he  found  on  his  web-site  www.leadership- 
byencouragement.com. 

Dan  has  served  as  the  director  ot  organi:  iti<  m 
development  for  the  Adler  School  of  Professional 
Psychology  tor  the  past  three  years. 


Ellen  Mercer  and  G.  R. 
(Bert)  Foster  IV  were  mar- 
ried on  March  29,  2003, 
at  McDonough  (Ga.) 
Presbyterian  Church.  The 
wedding  party  included 
Kerri  (Pynne)  Hill  '93, 
Shelley  (Phipps)  Cadena 
'93,  Shara  (Garwood) 
Sanders  '92,  and  Andy 
Welch  '94.  Ellen  is  an 
actuary  with  Assurant  Solutions  based  out  of  Miami  and 
Atlanta,  hut  she  telecommuf.es  trom  the  couple's  home 
in  McDonough.  Bert,  a  graduate  of  Auburn  University, 
is  a  comprehensive  land  planner  tor  the  county. 


Amy  (Owen) 
Odom  and  Alex 
Odom  are  pleased 
to  announce  the 
hirth  ot  their  sec- 
ond daughter,  Vir- 
ginia Durham,  on 
October  31.    Vir- 


ginia joins  her  big  (and  reportedly  very  independent) 
sister,  Trammell,  who  will  turn  two  years  old  in  May. 
The  family  recently  finished  huildtng  a  house  and 
moved  to  Chastain  Park  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  where  Alex 
is  a  real  estate  agent  with  Coldwell  Banker  and  Amy 
is  the  director  of  public  affairs  for  Blue  Cross  and  Blue 
Shield  of  Georgia. 

Sarah  Thompson  received  her  master's  degree  in  coun- 
seling in  2001  trom  Webster  University.  She  worked  as 
an  outpatient  therapist  and  mental  health  case  manager 
before  deciding  to  return  to  school.  Sarah  is  currently 
working  toward  a  doctoral  degree  in  psychology  at  The 
American  School  ot  Professional  Psychology  at  Argosy 
University  in  Arlington,  Va.  She  is  working  in  a  private 
practice  as  part  of  her  externship/practicum  experience. 
Sarah  lives  in  Lanham,  Md.,  and  would  love  to  connect 
with  PC  friends  who  live  in  the  D.C.  metro  area. 


Class  of  1994 


Pulp  Fiction:  Bill  Ci 
from  the  small  scree 


Shannon  Trammell  Barton  and  Patrick  Barton  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  a  daughter  and  second  child,  Avery 


Lauren  Barton,  on  May  17,  2004.  They  also  have  a  si  n 
Mac  (3)  who  is  happy  with  his  sister.  Patrick  is  now 
firearms  coordinator  for  the  Georgia  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion. Shannon  practices  medicine  in  Monticello,  Ga., 
as  a  family  physician. 

Jennifer  Elliott  Butler  has  left  her  job  with  (  apital 

Business  Solutions  to  accept  a  position  with  the  Marine 
l  '01  ps  I  Iniversity  Foundation  in  Quantico,  Va.  She  and 
her  husband,  Bryant,  are  still  enjoying  life  in  Stafford, 
Va.  She  would  love  to  hear  trom  tellow  Blue  Hose. 


Alumni 


lingham  '85  jumps 
o  the  graphic  novel 


Creatures  that  go  hump  in  the  night  are  the  kind  of 
tiling  that  terrify  most  people,  hut  tor  South  Carolina 
raised  screenwriter  and  now  author,  Bill  Cunningham 
'85,  it's  how  he  makes  his  living. 

Cunningham's  first  short  story,  Cadavres  Exquis 
(Exquisite  Corpse),  is  included  in  Black  Coat  Press's  new 
anthology  of  French  pulp  fiction,  Tales  of  the  Shadowmen: 
The  Modern  Babylon.  The  volume  features  English  lan- 
guage works  hy  hoth  novice  and  acclaimed  writers  using 
a  pantheon  of  French  pulp  fiction  icons,  "Shadowmen," 
such  as  Racombole,  Fantomas,  Judex,  The  Black  Coats, 
Lupin,  Les  Vampires,  and  Fascinax  —  the  psychic  hero 
of  Cunningham's  story. 


tax  to  meet  other  French  pulp 
llains.  Of  course,  with  these 
j  never  really  know  if  they  are 
a  had  guy.  That's  what  makes 
fun  to  write.  There  are  always 
iill  Cunningham  '85 


Reverend  Ashli  Callaway  is  now  a  spiritual  counselor 
with  Talbott  Recovery  Campus  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Stephanie  Hunt  Hendrix  and  her  hushand,  Keith, 
celehrated  the  hirth  of  their  third  son,  Richard  "Wyatt" 
Hendrix  on  October  28.  Their  other  sons  are  Tyler  (7) 
and  Hunt  (4).  Stephanie  is  a  full-time  mom  to  the 
three  boys  and  Keith  is  employed  with  Elliott  Davis. 
The  tamily  resides  in  Greenville,  S.C. 


How  a  screenwriter  raised  in  the  South  found  him- 
self immersed  in  the  world  of  French  pulp  literature  is 
a  tale  that  is  as  fantastic  as  the  characters  themselves. 

As  a  Hollywood  screenwriter,  Cunningham  has 
co-written  two  successful  direct  to  DVD  movies 

—  Scarecrow  and  Scarecrow  Slayer  —  as  well  as  several 
other  motion  pictures  currently  in  development.  In 
addition  to  writing,  he  is  the  co-producer  on  the  fea- 
ture film  ".Com  For  Murder"  starring  Nastassja  Kinski, 
"Desperate  Housewives'"  Nicolette  Sheridan,  and  The 
Who's  Roger  Daltrey. 

CoaWes  Exquis,  however,  is  his  first  short  story  —  a 
tale  that  wouldn't  have  been  told  it  not  for  a  one-of-a- 
kind  meeting  with  the  publisher. 

Cunningham  first  met  husband  and  wife  publishers 
Jean-Marc  and  Randy  Lofficier  not  as  a  writer  looking 
for  work,  hut  as  a  fan.  The  couple's  Black  Coat  Press 
had  a  booth  at  the  San  Diego  Comic  Con,  the  world's 
largest  comic  hook  event  hosting  more  than  100,000 
attendees.  While  there,  Cunningham  purchased  two  of 
their  non-fiction  indexes,  Shadowmen  and  Shadowmen 
11,  ot  the  adventures  ot  a  variety  of  French  characters  in 
pulps  and  comics.  He  was  instantly  fascinated  hy  this 
shadowy,  mysterious  Gallic  world  of  pulp  fiction  about 
which  he  knew  nothing. 

"After  reading  their  hooks,  I  sent  Jean-Marc  a 
fan  email,  saying  I  loved  the  hooks  and  characters 
and  asked  if  there  were  any  plans  for  more  vol- 
umes. I  was  particularly  keen  on  The  Black  Coats 

—  a  secret,  ruthless  criminal  empire  made  up  of 
the  elite  of  nineteenth  centuty  Paris,"  Cunning- 
ham said.  "They  were  upstanding  citizens  by  day, 
terrifying  criminals  by  night.  I  thought  they  would 
make  a  great  movie.  Jean  Marc  called  me  up  and  we 
chatted  for  over  an  hour.  Then  he  told  me  his  plans 
for  an  anthology.  I  must  have  hooked  him  somehow, 
because  he  offered  to  let  me  write  a  story  as  long  as 
it  wasn't  the  Black  Coats.  He  already  had  too  many 
stories  featuring  them. 

"I  was  crushed.  1  had  put  all  my  eggs  in  a  black  coat 
and  here  it  was  being  taken  away.  1  also  realized  that 
I  had  committed  to  write  a  short  story  —  something 
1  had  never  done.  Desperate,  I  looked  for  another 
character  into  whom  I  could  sink  my  teeth.  Then,  1 
stumbled  on  Fascinax,  an  obscure  pulp  hero  who  had  the 
expanded  senses  and  brainpower  of  a  superman  but  was 
a  proper  Englishman,  Dr.  George  Leicester.  He  fought 
a  supernatural  villain  named  Numa  Pergyll  —  his  Dr. 
Moriarty  —  and  was  the  inventor  of  a  car  that  could 
become  an  "aero-plane." 


Ann  Blair  Kennedy  and 
Brian  C.  Kennedy  '93 

announce  the  birth  of  their 
son  Jaxson  "Jax"  Woodrow 
Kennedy  on  February  3. 


Cunningham  said  the  character  Fascinax  had 
been  in  only  22  pulp  novels  and  was  t;ir  from  .1 
breakout  hit  with  readers.  However,  he  decided  to 
gamble  on  the  character. 

"I  knew  if  I  could  root  out  all  of  the  good  IV 
Leicester's  secrets,  get  under  his  skin  a  hit,  then  I'd 
have  something  worthwhile.  The  more  1  looked  at 
the  character  and  studied  the  cover  artwork,  the 
more  I  realized  that  everything  was  right  there.  I  just 
had  to  reconnect  the  dots,"  Cunningham  said.  "1  also 
wanted  to  write  a  love  story,  something  I  hadn't  really 
seen  in  the  world  of  pulp  heroes,  hut  in  this  world  a 
love  story  means  pain,  necromancy,  mind  control, 
and  a  dead  body  —  the  exquisite  corpse  —  that  also 
relates  back  to  the  surrealist  art  movement  in  the 
late  20's." 

Cunningham  wrote  the  story  and  turned  it  in 
n  i  Li  ilhcier  thinking  that  the  publisher  would  reject 
it.  It  was,  after  all,  his  first  short  story  and  very  dif- 
ferent from  his  screenwnting  style.  However,  the 
publisher  loved  the  story  and  Cunningham's  take  on 
the  character.  Lofficier  said  Cunningham  infused  rhe 
character  with  a  "gruesome,  modern  reality...  and 
made  the  character  his  own." 

The  story  was  approved  and  appears  as  the 
second  tale  in  the  debut  volume  of  original  pulp 
fiction. 

Cunningham  said  the  most  amazing  part  of 
his  Cinderella  story  is  that  it  was  all  done  via  in- 
ternational e-mail  following  that  first  phone  call. 
Cunningham  e-mailed  from  Hollywood  and  the 
Lofficiers  e-mailed  from  their  new  home  in  southern 
France.  They  met  only  once,  talked  on  the  phone 
only  once,  and  now  the  Lofficiers  and  Cunningham 
already  have  plans  tor  a  second  volume  and  further 
adventures  of  Fascinax. 

"I  want  Fascinax  to  meet  other  French  pulp 
heroes  and  villains,"  Cunningham  said  enthusiasti- 
cally. "Of  course,  with  these  characters,  you  never 
really  know  if  they  are  a  good  guy  or  a  had  guy.  That's 
what  makes  them  so  much  fun  to  write.  There  are 
always  surprises." 

A  history  major  at  PC,  Cunningham  earned  a 
degree  in  media  arts  from  the  Univetsity  of  South 
Carolina.  The  Los  Angeles  resident  owns  DISC/ 
ONTENT,  a  web  blog  on  the  "write  and  wrong  of 
D2DVD."  It  is  located  at  www.d2dvd.hlogspot. 
com 


Class  of  1995 


Britts  Adair  Gibbes  and  Pete  Gibbes  welcomed  a  son 
and  first  child,  Peter  "Neely"  Gibbes,  on  January  12. 
The  tamily  resides  in  Savannah,  Ga. 

Lee  Maynard  Moran  and  her  husband,  Mike,  celebrated 
the  birth  of  son  Jackson  Robert  Moran.  He  joins  big  sister 
Phoebe  who  is  2  years  old.  Lee  is  enjoying  a  few  months 
oft  and  will  be  returning  this  summer  to  her  position  as 
cardiovascular  specialty  representative  with  Pfizer,  Inc. 


Myrtle  Beach  Chamber 
elects  Wayne  Gray  '90 
as  its  new  president 

Myrtle  Beach  businessman  and  former  ut\ 
councilman  Wayne  Gray  '90  has  been  elected 
chairman  of  the  Myrtle  Beach  Area  Chamber  of 
i  lommerce  Board  of  Directors.  Gray  will  succeed 
Shep  Guytononjuly  I,  the  beginning  of  the  2005- 
year. 

"With  the  new  legislative  agenda  the  chamber 
is  committed  to,  Wayne's  past  experience  and 
leadership  abilities  will  be  a  real  asset,"  Guyton 
said.  "He  has  the  ability  to  pull  people  together, 
and  that's  essential  when  there  are  so  many  diverse 
interests  and  so  much  to  accomplish.  I  think  he'll 
be  a  great  chairman." 

"I'm  excited  about  the  opportunity,"  Gray  said. 
"We  have  a  very  talented  and  committed  group  of 
hoard  members  and  staff.  I'm  looking  forward  to 
the  chamber's  continued  progress  on  promoting 
commerce,  providing  sen-ices  to  our  membership, 
working  on  legislative  initiatives,  and  promoting 
our  destination  as  a  great  place  to  live,  work  and 
play." 

A  Myrtle  Beach  native  whose  family  roots  in 
Horry  County  date  hack  to  the  late  1700s,  Gray 
graduated  from  Myrtle  Beach  High  School.  He 
was  a  leader  on  the  Blue  Hose  basketball  team 
and  graduated  from  P( )  with  a  bachelor  of  science 
degree  in  business.  He  returned  to  Myrtle  Beach 
and  worked  for  eight  years  with  Branch  Banking  & 
Trust  ( lompany  before  becoming  self-employed. 

He  is  now  president  and  >  iwner  i  >t  Spring  I  louse 
Family  Restaurants  and  is  associated  with  several 
other  local  businesses. 

Gray  has  been  involved  in  numerous  state  and 
local  civic  organizations.  He  currently  serves  on 
the  chamber's  board  of  directors,  where  he  chairs 
the  Legislative  Policy  Council.  He  also  serves  on 
die  be  laid  oi  directors  for  Leadership  South  Caro- 
lina, from  which  he  graduated  in  2000,  and  the 
Myrtle  Beach  Rotary  Club.  He  is  a  volunteer  coach 


Mike  is  enjoying  self-employment  as  an  investment 
consultant.  The  family  resides  in  Johnson  City,  Term. 

Chris  Woodall  and  Mary  Beth  (Brumbelow)  Woodall 
are  pleased  to  announce  the  birth  of  their  second  daugh- 
ter, Hannah  Catherine,  on  December  5.  Hannah  has  an 
older  sister,  Emma  Leone,  who  was  horn  in  September 
2002.  Chris  and  Mary  Beth  recently  moved  to  a  new 
home  in  Cumming,  Ga.  Chris  is  the  youth  directoi  ai 
dimming  First  United  Methodist  Church  and  Mary 
Beih  is  ihe  assistant  i  ontrollei  foi  a  sotiw.ire  company. 


at  the  Myrtle  Beach  Recreation  Center  and  pasi 

president  and  member  ot  the  Myrtle  Beach  High 
School  Booster  Club.  He  also  is  a  member  of  the 
Horn  County  School  Superintendent's  Business 
Cabinet  and  the  Area  Recovery  Council. 

Gray  was  a  charter  member  and  president  of 
i he i  oastal Carolina Sertoma Club.  He  is.i  gradu- 
ate I  'I  Leadership  Grand  Strand  XV  and  served  on 

its  board  of  regents.  I  le  has  volunteered  for  United 

Way  of  Horry  County,  Kids  Voting  USA  and  Junior 

Achievement. 

Gray  served  on  the  Myrtle  Beach  City  Council 
from  1998-2002  and  as  mayor  pro  tern  from  2000- 
2002.  He  is  a  member  of  First  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Myrtle  Beach.  He  and  his  wife,  Sherri,  have 
two  daughters,  Spencer  and  Sidney,  and  a  son, 
William. 

The  Myrtle  Beach  Area  Chamber  ot  Com- 
merce serves  Myrtle  Beach,  North  Myrtle  Beach, 
Surfside  Beach,  Little  River,  Atlantic  Beach,  Gar- 
den City  Beach,  Loris,  Conway,  Aynor,  Murrells 
Inlet,  Litchfield  Beach,  and  Pauleys  Island.  For 
more  information  visit  myrtleheachinfo.com. 


Wayne  Gray  '90 


Class  of  199< 


Jonathan    Dobson    was 

recently  promoted  to  the 
position  of  account  executive 
with  Maersk-Sealand  and  ni  iw 
resides  in  Memphis,  Term. 


Duane  Hagstrom  was  signed  to  the  National  Indoor 
Football  League  as  a  member  ot  the  Daytona  Beach 
I  lawgs. 

Allan  Parr  reports  that,  after  several  years  ot  being  a 
regional  sales  manager  in  the  merchandising  and  cellular 
industries,  he  decided  to  pursue  a  new  career  —  one  that 
he  had  wanted  to  do  for  quite  some  time.  Lasl  August, 
Allan  was  hired  by  the  Dekalh  County  (Ga.)  Fire  and 
Reseiie  Department.  He  graduated  from  the  Fire  Acad- 
emy  in  March  and  was  permanently  assigned  to  a  tire  sta- 
i  ion.  1  Vkalb  County  is  Georgia's  busiest  hre  department 
and  the  18th  busiest  department  in  the  United  States. 
Allan  and  his  wife,  Meg,  live  in  Norcross  with  their 
rhree  dogs  and  three  cats. 

Andrew  Poor  and  his  wife,  Sherry,  announce  the  birth 
of  their  son,  Jack  Woodrow  Poor,  on  January  12.  He  is 
their  hist  child.  The  family  resides  in  Woodstock,  Ga., 
where  Andrew  is  a  trainer  for  SunTrust  hank,  and  Sherry 
is  ,i  si.i\  -at-home  mom. 

Amy  Bates  Winfield  and  Jason  Winfield  '94  and  have 
added  to  their  family  with  the  birth  of  their  second  son, 
William  Bennett,  born  November  13.  Henry  is  enjoying 
being  a  big  brother.  Amy  is  having  a  great  time  staying 
at  home  with  her  hoys  while  Jason  continues  his  work  as 
an  area  manager  for  Smith  &  Nephew  Orthopedics. 


Class  of  1997 


Chuck  King  and  Wendy  Ramos  King  are  back  home. 
They  spent  the  last  three  years  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  for 
Chuck's  periodontal  residency.  It  is  also  where  their 
daughter,  McCall,  was  bom.  Chuck  is  now  practicing 
in  Easley,  S.C. 

Eric  Gee  and  Stephanie  Shirley  Gee  announced  the 
birth  of  their  first  child,  William  Nathaniel  Gee,  on 
July  20,  2004.  Eric  is  completing  an  orthopedic  surgery 
residency  and  Stephanie  is  completing  a  psychiatry 
residency  at  the  Mayo  Clinic  in  Rochester,  Minn.  The 
family  is  looking  forward  to  returning  home  to  the  S(  luth 
in  the  near  future. 

Class  of  1998 

Michael  Baughman  has  been  promoted  to  lead  BB&T's 
private  banking  division  for  northern  Virginia.  Michael 
is  enrolled  in  the  American  College  and  is  pursuing  his 
Certified  Financial  Planner  Designation.  Michael  and 
his  wife,  Carolyn  (Wilson)  Baughman  '00,  now  reside 
in  Falls  I  Ihurch,  Va.  Carolyn  is  a  free-lance  video  pro- 
duction producer  and  was  most  recently  employed  by 
the  Hughes  Agency,  a  marketing,  public  relations,  and 
advertising  agency  based  in  Greenville,  S.C. 


Alumni 


Elliott  Easterly  '98  and  Jona- 
than Dobson  '96  recently 
relived  some  old  camping 
memories  from  their  days  at 
PC.  During  his  years  at  PC, 
Elliott  was  president  of  AIBS. 
Last  October,  Jonathan  and 
Elliott  embarked  on  a  three- 
day  hiking  trip  in  Yosemite 
National  Park.  The  highlights 
of  the  trip  included  seeing  a 
wild  bear,  hiking  55  miles,  seeing  Nevada  and  Vernal 
Falls,  and  reaching  the  summits  of  Red  Peak  Pass  and 
Halt  Dome.  Elliott  currently  lives  in  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  and  Jonathan  recently  moved  from  San  Francisco 
to  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Erin  Olson  Greiner  and  her  husband,  Matthew, 
celebrated  the  birth  of  their  son,  Jack  Randle  Greiner, 
on  April  30,  2004.  The  family  resides  in  Simpsonville, 
S.C. 

Dr.  Bryan  Holland  Satterfield  and  Dr.  Susan  Michelle 
Curran  were  married  on  April  30,  2005,  at  Wild  Dunes 
on  the  Isle  of  Palms,  S.C.  The  bride  is  a  graduate  of  the 
College  of  Charleston  and  the  Medical  University  of 
South  Carolina.  She  is  a  third-year  resident  in  internal 
medicine  at  Carolinas  Medical  Center  in  Charlotte, 
N.C  The  groom  is  a  graduate  of  the  Medical  University 
of  South  Carolina  School  of  Dentistry.  He  is  currently 
practicing  dentistry  in  Spartanburg,  S.C. 


Class  of  199< 


Stephen  Blanks  and  Allison  Scoggins,  both  of  Rock 
Hill,  S.C,  were  engaged  to  be  married  on  May  14,  2005, 
at  Bethesda  Presbyterian  Church  in  York,  S.C.  The 
bride-elect  graduated  trom  York  Technical  College  and 
is  employed  as  a  dental  hygienist.  The  groom-elect  re- 
ceived his  master's  degree  from  Winthrop  University  and 
is  employed  with  Wachovia  Securities  in  Charlotte. 


Janice  Adair  Cope- 
land  and  James  Aubary 
Farmer  were  married 
on  January  1  at  Hur- 
ricane Baptist  Church 
in  Clinton,  S.C.  The 
bride  is  employed  by 
Laurens  School  Dis- 
trict 56  as  a  teacher. 
The  groom,  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of 
South  Carolina,  where 
he  received  his  degree 
m  criminal  justice,  is 
employed  with  UPS  as  a 
security  supervisor.  The  couple  resides  in  Clinton. 

Sarah  Cox  and  Ryan  Pry  are  engaged  to  be  married  in 
August.  Sarah  is  enjoying  working  as  a  registered  nurse 
in  the  emergency  room  at  Baptist  Hospital  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.  Ryan  is  a  second-yen  law  student  at  Vanderbilt 
University  in  Nashville,  Tenn. 


ABN 
Tenn 


Sally  (Phillips)  Sacco 
and  Brian  Sacco  '96 
announce  the  birth  of 
their  first  son,  Carson 
Edwards  Sacco,  on  June 
6,  2004,  in  Charlotte, 
N.C.  Brian  is  a  client 
account  manager  with 
AdPlex  Rhodes,  while 
Sally  left  hei  accounting 
career  to  be  a  stay-at- 
home  mom. 


Cindi-Jean  Smith  and 
Matthew  R.E.  Garrett, 
a  graduate  of  The  Cita- 
del, were  married  last 
August  in  Oxford,  N.C. 
The  couple  met  while 
stationed  in  Korea  in 
2001.  Both  are  captains 
in  the  U.S.  Army,  vet- 
er.ins  of  Operation  Iraqi 
Freedom,  and  currently 
company  commanders  in 
3-101stAVN  REG,  101st 
DIV  ( AASLT).  The  couple  resides  in  Clarkesville, 
,  when  not  on  temporary  duty  assignments. 


Class  of  2000 


Allison  Jumper  Weavil  and  her  husband,  left,  welcomed 
a  baby  girl  into  their  family.  Grayson  Elizabeth  Weavil 
was  bom  on  April  1 5,  2004.  Allison  is  a  teacher  at  West 
Forsyth  High  School  in  Clemmons,  N.C.  She  will  si  ion 
complete  her  M.Ed,  in  curriculum  and  instruction  with 
a  science  concentration  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina-Greensboro.  Jeff,  a  graduate  of  Lenoir-Rhyne 
College,  is  assistant  branch  manager  for  Central  Caro- 
lina Bank  (Tanglewood  Branch).  The  family  resides  in 
Winston-Salem,  N.C. 


Emily  Joy  Benthall  and  Paul  Travis  Weathers  were  mar- 
ried on  March  1  i,  2004,  at  Mitchell  Road  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Greenville,  S.C.  Emily  graduated  from 
Clemson  University  last  August  with  a  master's  degree 
in  English.  She  is  employed  as  an  English  instructor  at 
Clemson  University.  Paul  is  an  art  director  for  Erwin- 
Penland  Advertising  in  Greenville.  The  couple  resides 
in  Greer,  S.C. 

Sylvia  Cathleen  Dodd  and  Daniel  David  Darby  are  en- 
gaged to  be  married  on  May  2 1  at  St.  Mark  the  Evangelist 
Catholic  Church  in  Birmingham,  Ala.  The  bride-elect 
is  employed  as  a  group  fitness  manager  and  personal 
trainer  at  East  Shore  Athletic  Club  in  Charleston,  S.C, 
and  plans  to  attend  nursing  school.  The  groom-elect, 
a  graduate  of  Clemson  University  with  a  degree  in  civil 
engineering,  is  employed  by  Trico  Engineering  Firm  in 
Charleston. 

Ashley  Owens  and  Adam 
Cresswell  are  engaged  to  be 
married  on  August  6.  Ashley 
will  receive  her  Ph.D.  in 
educational  psychology  in 
June  from  the  University  ot 
Georgia.  She  has  accepted 
a  position  as  assistant  pro- 
fessor at  Western  Carolina 
University  in  Cullowhee, 

N.C.   Adam  is  a  branch  manager  and  loan  officer  tor 

Main  Street  Bank  in  Conyers,  Ga. 

Gena  Wooden  and  Ryan  Rouille  are  engaged  and  plan 
to  be  married  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  November  12.  Gena 
is  a  teacher  tor  Dekalb  County  Schools  and  Ryan,  a 
graduate  of  Georgia  Southern  University,  is  employed 
with  Mass  Mutual  Financial  Group. 


The  Dorm  Girls  When  six  women  met  in  1993  —  all  freshmen  living  on  the  fourth  floor  ot 
Clinton  Hall  —  they  quickly  hit  it  off  and  began  to  go  everywhere  together.  Someone  referred  to  them  as 
"the  dorm  girls"  and  the  name  stuck.  The  group  recently  celebrated  1 1  years  of  friendship  with  its  annual 
"Dorm  Girls  Weekend"  in  Bradenton,  Fla.  Pictured  (from  left  to  right)  are  Tricia  McKay  May  '98,  Kara 
McKelvey  Copper  '97,  Aimee  Grimes  '97,  Kate  Gibson  Rauson  '97,  Amanda  Coker  Glover  '97,  and 
Crissy  Ellis  Waters  '97. 


Class  of  200: 


Devon  Marie  Beisset  and  Mike  Rene  Ducheneau  were 

married  on  M.i\  22, 2004  at  lorsvrli  Presbyterian ( hurch 
in  Forsyth,  Ga.  The  wedding  p  am  included:  Jennifer 
Glenn  Walker '01  and  Brian  Beisser  '05.  The  couple  is 
currently  living  m  1  tecatur,  l  !a.  where  bi  ith are  attending 
t  Columbia  Theological  Seminary. 

Sarah  O'Brien  Jones  and  Amos  Jerman  Disasa  Here 
married  on  August  7  ,it  First  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Huntington,  W.Va.  Sarah  will  complete  her  master's 
degree  in  speech-language  pathology  at  Appalachian 
State  University  this  spring.  Amos  is  earning  a 
master'^  degree  in  divinity  at  Wake  Forest  University 
and  is  completing  an  internship  at  Rumple  Memorial 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Blowing  Rock,  N.C.,  where 
the  couple  resides- 


Class  of  2002 


Pamela  Munkers  and 
Chad  Prashad  were 
married  on  December  22 
at  the  Biltmore  Estate 
in  Asheville,  N.C.  Pam 
received  her  master's  of 
accountancy  from  the 
University  of  Georgia  and 
is  a  tax  accountant  with 
Elliott  Davis  in  Anderson, 
S.C.  Chad  received  his 
master's  of  economics  from 
Clemson  University  and  is 
a  financial  analyst  with  Lockheed  Martin  in  Greenville, 
S.C.  Following  a  honeymoon  trip  to  Italy  and  France, 
the  couple  settled  into  their  residence  in  the  Upstate 
il  South  Carolina. 


Class  of  2003 


Stacy  Plante  Agner  and  her  husband,  David,  wel- 
comed a  new  addition  to  their  home.  Justin  Andrew 
Agner  was  born  on  November  1.  The  family  resides  in 
Dacula,  Ga. 

Tara  Douce,  along  with  her  brother  and  a  friend, 
recently  hiked  the  Appalachian  Trail.  The  group  was  n<  >t 
only  hiking  the  trail,  but  they  were  also  raising  money 
for  the  American  Heart  Association.  The  adventure  was 
dubbed  "A  Heart  ot  a  Hike."  Tara  said  she  was  greatly 
influenced  by  PC's  motto,  Dum  Vivimus  Servimus,  and 
not  only  completed  the  Appalachian  Trail  but  also 
helped  to  raise  more  than  SI  1,000  for  the  American 
1  lent  Association. 


Skye  Earls  and  Stephen 
Replogle  '02  are  engaged  to 
be  married  on  Sunday,  May 

22,  in  South  Carolina  at 
YMCA  Camp  Greenville's 
Pretty  Place  Mountain 
C  'hapel.  A  reception  will 
follow  at  Saluda  Shoals  in 
Columbia,  S.C.  The  pro- 
posal occurred  December 
26,  2003,  by  the  fountain 


Coach  of  the  Yea  r  -  Darah  Huffman  '00,  who  ranks  among  the  PC  women's  basketball 
program's  career  leaders  in  three-point  field  goals,  returned  to  Clinton  on  March  31  to  address 
the  current  Blue  Hose  team  at  its  post-season  awards  banquet.  Huffman  discussed  longtime 
UCLA  head  basketball  coach  John  Wooden's  "Pyramid  of  Success"  that  includes  14  blocks  such 
as  enthusiasm,  initiative,  self-control,  skill,  and  poise  that  are  necessary  for  competitive  success. 
Huffman  has  followed  that  pyramid  as  girls'  varsity  basketball  coach  at  Wade  Hampton  High 
School  in  Greenville,  S.C,  leading  her  team  to  the  Upstate  Championship  Game  and  earning 
2005  Greenville  County  Girls'  Coach  of  the  Year  honors. 


on  the  PC  campus.  The  couple  went  to  dinner  at  120 
Musgrove  in  Clinton  to  celebrate.  The  wedding  party 
will  include:  Jeff  Hendrix  '02  and  Katie  Fowler  '02. 
Stephen  works  tor  the  U.S.  Department  ot  Commerce  as 
a  governmental  liaison  in  Washington,  D.C.  Previously, 
he  served  as  a  coalitions  director  for  Bush-Cheney  2004- 
Skye  works  tor  South  Carolina  Educational  Television 
(ETV)  in  Columbia,  S.C.  The  couple  plans  to  reside 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

Katie  Lenhart  is  now  teaching  eighth  grade  English  in 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  and  attending  graduate  school 
at  the  University  of  Denver. 

Kathrvn  Anne  Parmer  and 

Charles  Franklin  Cottle,  Jr. 
were  married  on  September 
4  at  Heritage  Baptist  Church 
in  Douglasville,  Ga.  Katie 
is  a  kindergarten  teacher  in 
the  Douglas  County  School 
System.  Chad,  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Georgia,  is 
attending  New  Orle. ins  Bap 
tist  Theological  Seminary 
and  is  the  youth  minister  at  Heritage  Baptist  ( Ihurch. 


The  wedding  party  included  Lin:ie  Steele  Batchelor 
'03  and  Sara  Margaret  Voelker  '03. 

Charles  (Bo)  Redmond  proposed  to  Sara  Keisler 
on  the  steps  of  Neville  Hall  on  Christmas  Eve.  The 
couple  will  be  married  on  Oct.  15  at  Rose  Hill  Estate 
in  Aiken,  S.C. 

Kelly  Wesselink,  a  member  ot  the  Young  Adult  Volun- 
teer Program  ot  the  Presbyterian  Church  (USA),  was 
featured  in  the  winter  issue  ot  Paths  nj  Peace,  the  publi- 
cation oi  the  Young  Adult  Network  of  the  Presbyterian 
Peacemaking  Program.  Kelly  moved  to  Tucson,  Atiz., 
"because  1  saw  the  need  and  telt  God's  call  to  work  tor 
peace  in  the  borderlands....  The  urgent  need  for  peace 
and  justice  along  the  U.S. -Mexico  border  is  a  certainty 
that  cannot  be  ignored." 


Class  of  2004 


Elizabeth  Lane  Anderson  and  Chris  Morgan  Stansell 
were  married  on  January  1  at  Woodruff  Road  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Simpsonville,  S.C.  Jillian  Wilson  Baldwin 
'04  served  as  matron  of  honor.  The  bride,  a  graduate 
student  at  Clemson  University,  is  empli  pyed  as  a  graduate 


Alumni 


research  assisranr  in  the  university's  English  department. 
The  groom,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina, is  employed  by  Brooks  Pharmacy  in  Greenville,  S.C. 
The  couple  resides  in  Greer,  S.C. 

Kari  Goforth  began  working  as  the  director  of  youth 
ministries  at  Summerville  (S.C.)  Presbyterian  Church 
in  January. 

Billie  Haskins  of  Greensboro,  N.C.,  and  Barrett  Flem- 
ing of  Rome,  Ga.,  were  married  on  March  19  at  the  Rit: 
Carlton  Lodge,  Reynolds  Plantation  at  Lake  Oconee. 
Billie  was  a  member  of  the  Blue  Hose  women's  basket- 
ball team  and  was  a  team  captain  for  two  years,  earning 
team  MVP  and  best  offensive  player  awards.  Billie  was 
also  named  pre-season  All-American.  Barrett  was  a 
member  of  the  Blue  Hose  tootball  team  and  Pi  Kappa 
Alpha  fraternity,  for  which  he  served  as  scholarship 
chairman.  He  is  employed  at  Mid  State  Pools  and  Spas 
in  Macon,  Ga. 

Carolyn  Elizabeth  Keck  and  Curtis  M.  Wright  '02 

were  engaged  to  be  married  on  May  14  at  First  Baptist 
Church  in  Aiken,  S.C.  Carolyn  is  an  eighth  grade 
teacher  at  Merriwether  Middle  School  in  North 
Augusta,  S.C.  Curtis  attends  the  Medical  University 
of  South  Carolina. 


In  Remembrance 


Walter  Alex  Black  '28  of  Lexington,  S.C,  died  Jan.  10, 
2005,  at  the  age  of  97. 

He  served  in  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve  and  was  a 
charter  member  of  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Columbia,  S.C,  where  he  served  as  an  elder  and  was 
elected  elder  emeritus. 

Dr.  Van  Munroe  Arnold  '35  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  died 
Feb.  22,  2005,  at  the  age  of  94. 

He  was  the  pastor  emeritus  of  Evergreen  Presbyterian 
Church  and  a  former  member  of  the  Downtown  Kiwanis 
Club.  He  also  was  a  graduate  of  Columbia  Theological 
Seminary. 

His  brother,  Dr.  Ernest  J.  Arnold,  is  a  1936  graduate 
of  PC. 

James  Carson  '35  of  Elkin,  N.C.,  died  March  4,  Z005, 
at  the  age  of  89. 

He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  in  Europe  during  World 
Wat  11 

A  graduate  of  the  Philadelphia  Textile  School,  he 
held  a  variety  of  executive  positions  at  textile  mills  in 
Stnn\  Point,  N.C.,  and  in  Macon,  Ga. 

He  retired  in  1980  as  director  of  upholstery  with 
Chatham  Manufacturing  Co. 

He  was  a  member  of  Elkin  Presbyterian  Church, 
where  he  served  as  a  deacon  and  an  elder.  He  also  was 
a  member  ot  the  Elkin  Kiwanis  Club. 


Coming  in  the  Summer  issue  of 

PRESBYTERIAN  COLLEGE 

Magazine 

Presbyterian  College 
is  preparing  for  a 
fall  to  remember 
as  the  campus  will 
celebrate  125  years  of 
history  and  academic 
excellence. 

125  Years 

Read  about  the  many 
events  planned  for  this  festive  semester  and 
how  you  can  be  a  part  of  PC  history...  again! 


Julia  Frances  Shaw  '37  of  Honea  Path,  S.C,  died  Feb. 
24,  2005,  at  the  age  of  89. 

A  retired  teacher,  she  was  an  active  member  of 
Broadmouth  Baptist  Church. 

H.  Francis  Blalock  '38  of  Clinton,  S.C,  died  Feb.  1, 
2005,  at  the  age  of  87. 

He  served  tor  five  years  in  the  U.S.  Army  in  the 
Pacific  Theater  during  World  War  11  and  served  in  the 
National  Guard  for  20  years,  retiring  as  a  lieutenant 
colonel. 

He  was  the  owner  of  Sunshine  Cleaners  in  Clinton 
from  1945  until  he  retired  in  1983.  He  served  as  mayor 
of  Clinton  from  1986  to  1994.  He  also  was  a  member  of 
the  Lion's  Club,  the  Clinton  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  board  ot  the  Citi:en's  Federal  Savings  and  Loan,  the 
board  of  S.C.  National  Bank,  and  as  chairman  of  the 
board  ot  the  Clinton-Newberry  Natural  Gas  Author- 
ity. 

He  was  a  lifelong  member  of  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Clinton,  where  he  served  as  an  elder,  ,i 
member  of  the  board  of  deacons,  and  various  church 
committees. 

Julia  Milam  Byers  '43  ot  Mountville,  S.C,  died  Sept. 
5,  2004,  at  the  age  of  82. 

A  tormer  public  school  teacher  in  Whitmire,  S.C, 
and  Laurens,  S.C,  she  also  was  a  former  secretary  at  E.B. 
Morse  Elementary-  School  in  Laurens. 

She  also  was  a  homemaker  and  a  member  ot  Lisbon 
Presbyterian  Church. 

Lloyd  R.  Foster  '43  of  Fayetteville,  N.C.,  died  Jan.  30, 
2005,  at  the  age  of  87. 

He  was  the  past  president  of  the  North  Carolina 
Association  of  Btoadcasters,  a  former  member  of  the 
Fayetteville  Lions  Club,  a  lifetime  membet  of  the 
Fayetteville  Sports  Club,  the  founder  and  partner  ot 
Mid- South  Spotts,  Inc.  and  a  deacon  at  Lafayette  Baptist 
Church. 

He  served  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  during  World 
War  II  and  retired  after  22  years  in  the  service.  He  also 
played  football  at  PC  and  was  a  member  of  the  Scotsman 
Club. 

His  grandson,  Chris  Foster,  is  a  2000  graduate  of 
PC. 

Dwight  Andrew  Holder  '43  of  Pickens,  S.C,  died 
March  27,  2005,  at  the  age  of  82. 

He  also  attended  the  Univetsity  of  South  Carolina 
before  serving  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  U.S.  Navy.  He  later 
attended  Harvard  Business  College. 

He  owned  and  operated  several  businesses,  most 
notably  Hillcrest  Memorial  Park.  He  also  was  the 
founder  of  the  Pickens  Bank  and  helped  establish  several 
other  banks  and  investment  companies  throughout  the 
state. 

He  served  on  numerous  civic,  corporate,  educa- 
tional, and  governmental  boards,  including  the  Blue 
Ridge  Electric  Cooperative,;  Sea  Pines  Corporation;  the 
Heritage  Classic  Golf  Tournament;  Stewart  Enterprises 
Inc.  of  New  Orleans,  La.;  Service  Corp.  International 
of  Houston,  Tex.;  Pickens  Savings  and  Loan;  Cannon 
Memorial  Hospital  Foundation;  Garden  City  Chapel  by 
the  Sea;  NationsBank  ot  S.C;  Dillard  Memorial  Funeral 
Home;  Furman  University;  North  Greenville  College; 
and  Limestone  College. 

He  served  two  terms  in  the  S.C.  House  of  Represen- 
tatives and  was  chairman  ot  the  inaugural  committees  tt  >i 


hnC.  West,  and  Richard 
Riley.  He  also  served  as  chairman  of  two  Southern 
Govern  i  es  and  one  National  Governors' 

I  bnference.  I  le  was  awarded  che(  >rdei  of  the  Palmetto 
and  was  instrumental  in  creating  the  S.C.  Department  of 
Talk-.  Recreation,  and  tourism,  where  he  also  served  as 
chairman.  He  also  was  the  fi  irmer  chairman  of  theS.I 
|obs  Economic  Development  Authority  and  the  S.C. 
Public  Service  Authority. 

I  [e  also  was  active  in  the  Hejaz  Shrine  Temple  in 
Greenville,  S.( '..  where  he  served  as  a  past  potentate 
and  wa>  elected  president  o(  the  Southeastern  Shriners' 
Association,  He  helped  organize  the  Pickens  Rotary 
Club,  the  IV  kens  |unioi  ( Ihambei  of  ( lommerce;  and 
served  as  v  hairmanoi  the  Pickens  County  Planning  and 
Developmeni  Board.  1  le  was  a  member  of  the  Poinsett 
Club,  the  Pickens  ( lounty  Country  Club,  and  Sea  Pines 
Country  Club. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  James  H.  Newell  '43  of  Virginia  Beach, 
Va.,  died  Feb.  13,2005. 

I  le  was  the  former  pastor  of  Kempsville  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Virginia  Beach. 

Eugene  William  Parrott  Jr.  '44  of  Florence,  S.C,  died 
Ian.  19,  2005,  at  the  age  of  85 

I  le  played  baseball  tor  the  Blue  Hose  before  serving 
in  the  U.S.  Army  during  World  War  II.  An  infantry 
sergeant,  he  served  in  France,  Germany,  and  Czecho- 


slovakia, where  he  received  a  total  of  nun  Battle  Stars 
lie  aho  earned  the  Combat  Infantry'  Badge,  a  Purple 
1  leart,  and  the  Bronze  Star  tor  meritorious  achievement 
in  ground  combat. 

I  le  worked  tor  38  years  as  a  clerk  and  mail  carrier 
tor  the  U.S.  Postal  Service.  He  also  spend  25  years  as 
a  member  of  the  S.C.  Officials  Association  in  football, 
basketball,  and  baseball.  He  was  a  member  of  Trinity 
Presbyterian  i  )hurch. 

Dr.  Anderson  Wood  Buchanan  '50  ofSylacauga,  Ala., 
died  Feb.  3,  2005,  at  the  age  of  75. 

He  spent  50  years  m  the  ministry  at  churches  in 
S\  lai  auga;  i  artersville,  Ga.;  Rutherfordton,  N.C.;  and 
Columbus,  Ga.  Even  after  retiring,  he  continued  to 
partic  ipaie  in  renewal  work  with  Presbyterian  Renewal 
Ministries  International. 

He  earned  his  masters  degree  in  counseling  from 
San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary  and  a  Ph.D.  from 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

He  also  was  the  author  of  three  hooks  -  You  Are 
Welcome,  Holy  Spirit,  You  Arc  Welcome;  A  Heart  Walk 
\\  'ith  (  fi  id;  and  Making  Disciples  out  of  Church  Members. 

Col.  William  F.  Harris  '55  of  Cross  Anchor,  S.C,  died 
|an.  29,  2005. 

The  Rev.  Glenn  Byers  Robinson  '55  of  Charlotte, 
N.C.,  died  Feb.  16,  2005,  at  the  age  of  75. 


A  graduate  of  Columbia  Theological  Seminary,  he 
sen  ed  churches  in  the  Mecklenburg  Presbytery  in  North 
Carolina  and  was  the  executive  director  of  Alexander 
Children's  Center  for  22  years. 

After  retiring  in  1992,  he  served  as  an  interim  pastor 
in  the  Charlotte  Presbytery  until  his  death.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  American  Association  of  Marriage  jnd 
Family  Counseling. 

Charles  Edward  Quinn  '59  of  Boone,  N.C.,  died  March 
6,  2005,  at  the  age  of  68. 

He  was  the  proprietor  of  Carolina  Lamp  Company 
in  Boone  and  formerly  in  sales  at  Kirby  Quinn  Interiors 
of  Greenville,  S.C. 

He  was  a  member  of  First  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Boone  and  a  former  member  of  Buncombe  Street  United 
Methodist  Church  in  Greenville. 

The  Rev.  Daniel  Meredith  Taylor  Jr.  '66  of  New  Smyr- 
na Beach,  Fla.,  died  Jan.  13,  2005,  at  the  age  of  60. 

A  graduate  of  Union  Theological  Seminary  and 
Louisville  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary,  he  was 
the  director  and  founder  of  the  Presbyterian  Counseling 
Center  in  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

He  also  served  as  a  pastor  at  churches  in  Daytona 
Beach;  Faison,  N.C.;  and  Lexington,  Ky. 


PC  fondly  remembers 
former  academic  dean 
J.  William  Moncrief 

A  former  Presbyterian  College  administrator 
and  the  president  emeritus  of  Brevard  College  died 
April  cS,  2005,  at  the  age  of  64. 

Dr.  J.  William  Moncrief,  who  served  as  PC's 
vice  president  for  academic  affairs  and  dean  of  the 
faculty  from  1986  to  1997,  lived  in  Independence, 
Va.,  with  his  wife,  Barbara,  after  retiring  as  presi- 
dent of  Brevard  College  in  2002. 

A  distinguished  scholar,  educator  and  academic 
administrator,  Moncrief's  career  spanned  more 
than  three  decades  of  service.  A  graduate  of  Emory 
University,  he  earned  his  Ph.D.  in  physical  chem- 
istry from  Harvard  University.  He  began  his  career 
in  the  classroom  as  a  teaching  fellow  at  Harvard 
before  taking  posts  as  a  professor  at  Amerherst  Col- 
lege and  Emory  University.  Prior  to  his  sendee  to 
PC,  he  served  as  chief  executive  officer  of  Oxford 
College  at  Emory  and,  after  leaving  PC,  he  served  as 
provost  and  dean  of  the  faculty  and  acting  president 
of  Lyon  College  in  Batesville,  Ark. 

In  July  of  2001,  he  became  the  interim  presi- 
dent at  Brevard  before  accepting  the  presidency 


later  that  same  year.  He  retired  as  president  in 
September,  2002. 

The  PC  community  will  remember  Moncrief 
not  only  as  an  able  administrator  but  also  as  an 
artist  whose  interests  included  photography,  water 
painting,  one-stroke  painting,  and  gardening.  He 
also  volunteered  in  his  community,  serving  on  the 
boatd  of  the  Alleghany  Public  Library  System  and 
helping  organize  "Chestnut  Creek,"  and  organiza- 
tion dedicated  to  supporting  local  artists  in  the 
Alleghany  area.  Most  recently,  he  was  working 
to  produce  six  plays  based  on  Richard  C.  David's 
hook  The  Man  Who  Moved  a  Mountain,  a  biogra- 
phy about  the  life  of  Appalachian  Presbyterian 
minister  Bob  Childress. 

"He  left  a  long  and  very  positive  legacy  during 
his  tenure  here  at  PC,"  said  Dr.  Dave  Gillespie, 
who  succeeded  Moncrief  as  vice  president  for 
academic  affairs  and  dean  of  the  faculty.  "His  mark 
on  the  college  can  be  found  in  our  annual  honors 
program,  a  host  of  very  good  professors  he  brought 
here  and  many  new  programs  he  envisioned." 

In  addition  to  his  wife,  Barbara,  Moncrief  is 
survived  by  daughter  Marel,  a  1991  graduateofPC; 
Heather  Moncrief-Mullane,  a  1993  PC  graduate; 
son  Michael;  and  mother,  Mrs.  Millard  Snow 
Moncrief,  Sr. 

Moncrief  was  honored  at  memorial  services  at 
both  Brevard  and  PC. 


Dr.  J.  William  Moncrief 

"He  left  a  long  and 
very  positive  legacy 
during  his  tenure  here 
at  PC.V 

—  Dr.  Dave  Gillespie 


Alumni 


The  real  value  of  a  photo 
is  in  the  memories  it  holds. 
Won't  you  share  your 
memories  with  the  family? 


{Share} 

YOUR  FAVORITE 
PC  MEMORIES 


Share  Your  PC  Memories 

in  the  125th  celebration  web  archive 

As  Presbyterian  College  prepares  for  an  exciting  celebration 
of  its  125th  Anniversary  this  fall,  we  are  seeking  the  fondest 
memories  from  alumni,  faculty,  and  staff  from  their  years  at 
PC.    We  invite  you  to  share  your  favorite  memories  with  the 
rest  of  the  PC  Family  through  the  125th  Anniversary  archive. 

www.presby.edu/memories 


A  Lasting  Impression 


1957  ROTC 


Dr.  Tom  Reeves  was  serving  as  commander  of  the  Scottish  Highlander  Battalion  during  the  1956-57  academic  year 
when  this  photo  was  taken.  "Gathered  around  me  is  the  battalion  staff.  I  think  it  was  a  'posed'  picture  and  I  was 
supposed  to  be  explaining  to  them  the  proper  use  of  the  saber.  As  I  look  at  the  picture  now,  it  brings  to  mind  the 
many  wonderful  friends  I  had  during  my  days  at  PC,  the  excellent  military  leadership  of  Colonel  (Vinton)  Smith 
(PC's  professor  of  military  science  from  1953-57),  and  the  many  ways  PC  prepared  me  for  later  life." 


How  can  you  support  world  peace,  good  will  to  all  men, 

the  environment,  volunteer  assistance,  disaster  relief, 

education  of  children,  human  rights,  wildlife  preservation, 

Third  World  growth,  fair  political  process,  the  fine  arts,  theater, 

second  language  education,  needs  of  special  children,  historical 

preservation,  ethical  business  principles  and  practices,  plight 

of  the  homeless,  multicultural  understanding,  physical  fitness, 

care  of  the  elderly,  overseas  missions,  childcare,  world  cultural 

exchange,  elimination  of  poverty,  and  religious  "beliefs? 

By  giving  to 

the  Promise  and  the  Challenge  Campaign 

you  equip  future  generations  with  a  heart  for  service  and  a  "bright 
mind  to  take  on  the  world's  needs. 


p 


ThePromise 
TheChallenge 

While  We  Live  We  Serve 


To  contact  us  or  to  make  a  commitment:  Phone:  1-800-207-9753 

For  more  details  or  to  give  online  visit: 

www.presby.edu 

and  click  on  The  Promise  &  The  Challenge  icon 

Presbyterian  College  •  503  South  Broad  Street  •  Clinton,  South  Carolina  29325 


Be  a  part  of  the  weekend  everyone  will  be  talking  about  for  the  next  125  years. 

Oct.  21^23,  2005 

www.presby.edu/125th 
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